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THE CHURCHES OF PARIS. 


Most persons think of Paris as a city given over wholly 
to “the world, the flesh, and the Devil.” Piety here is not 
expected, and any marked evidence of it is a surprise. The 
notion is, that the churches are few, are more for show than 
use, and are monuments rather of pride than of faith. St. 
Geneviéve is the last name that the visitor to the Pantheon 
remembers ; and though the Christian title has been restored 
. by public decree, the Pagan name still clings to a temple in 
which science and letters and arms are honored more than 
sanctity. The historical and the symbolical sculptures of 
this edifice seem to discredit, if not to despise, religion. The 
figures are of infidels and blasphemers, such as David the 
painter, Rousseau, Voltaire, and Mirabeau, and the bass-reliefs 
under the portico represent Genius, Science, Art, Legislation, 
and Patriotism, the five points, one might say, of the Parisian 
creed. Most strangers, too, go on Sunday to the Church of 
St. Roch ; but they go as they go to the opera, to enjoy the 
fine music; and not one visitor in a hundred connects the 
church with any religious association, or cares to know who 
is this saint with the singular name. The Madeleine is fre- 
quented as a gallery of sculpture and painting, a Parisian 
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Pinacothek and Glyptothek, and not as a place of prayer. 
And these three, with the Cathedral of Notre Dame, are the 
churches of Paris which have the most significance and 
attraction. They are splendid, imposing, vast, and costly, 
but very worldly, sacred to the nation and its vanities more 
than to God. 

The associations of these churches, however, by no: means 
fairly represent the real religion of the capital of worldliness. 
Paris has, in spite of philosophers, revolutions, and the God- 
dess of Reason, many churches, — if not as many in propor- 
tion as Rome and the Italian cities, yet better filled on Sun- 
day than most of the Italian churches. One who takes 
pains to enter on Sunday morning the principal churches of 
the several arrondissements, may convince himself beyond a 
doubt that the Catholics of the French capital are quite as 
much interested in their worship as the Protestants of the 
English capital, certainly in the churches of the English 
Establishment. He will find no such emptiness under the 
arches of St. Eustache as under the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and he will come upon a crowded congregation 
within walls where the barefooted friars prayed more than 
two centuries ago. It is frequently as difficult to find a seat 
(or rather a kneeling place) in the Parisian Church of St. 
Vincent de Paul, as it is in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle in 
London, or Mr. Beecher’s Tabernacle in Brooklyn. 

In Paris, indeed, worship, like everything else, is systema- 
tized and cared for by the law. Each arrondissement has its 
district, and each district has its church. There are no 
useless religious houses left to cumber the ground, and if a 
church has ceased to be frequented, its sacred history will not 
save it: it will be turned to some profane use, or torn down 
to make room for something better. A theatre that is full is 
better than a church that is empty, in the Parisian way of 
thinking. Every church must vindicate its right to exist, not 
by memories merely, but by effectual call upon the people 
and influence upon the life of its neighborhood. If it is not 
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wanted, it has no right to stand in the way. Space is too 
precious in Paris to make such churches tolerable as cumber 
the streets of Rome. Antiquity and historic fame are no ob- 
jection, yet these are not enough, without present use. At 
one time, some twenty-five years ago, there was even a ques- 
tion whether the famous Church of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois, 
opposite the Louvre, — the church which tolled the alarm on 
the night of the St. Bartholomew massacre, the royal parish 
church, where princes had worshipped and were buried, — 
should not be demolished as a nuisance, because it had been 
shut up for so many years. They concluded, on the whole, 
to restore it, — not only to renew its former magnificence, 
but to make it a parish church for the accommodation of the 
people. 

Comparatively few of the Parisian churches, nevertheless, 
are without some historic association, and of a religious 
kind. Even where modern decorations and changes have 
almost obliterated the ancient works of art, something is at 
hand to remind the worshipper of the former honor of the 
house of God, or of the intimate union of religion with 
love. In the Church of St. Paul and St. Louis, plundered 
in the Revolution of most of its treasures, a slab of black 
marble still marks the grave of the great preacher Bourda- 
loue. In the old chapel of St. John and St. Francis a strik- 
ing picture of Ary Scheffer represents St. Louis visiting his 
soldiers dying of the plague. In the Church of St. Leo, 
which at the beginning of this century was a storehouse for 
saltpetre and the property of two Jews, the worshipper sees 
not only the frescoes which tell of the works of love of this 
holy archbishop, but an authentic portrait of the more cele- 
brated Francis de Sales, that prophet of the religious life, 
whose holiness even Protestant Geneva confesses. In the 
Church of St. Lawrence, it is not only the painted story of 
the martyrdom of St. Apolline, an uncertain legend, on the 
window of the choir, but the grave of Louise de Marillac 
Legras, that recalls the memory of heroic womanhood. Any 
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church will be holy that can keep the blessing of her who 
gathered that sisterhood of charity, to visit and succor the 
forsaken and the wretched. The statues of Justice and 
Truth, which guard on either hand the monument of Jerome 
Bignon, retain, in the Church of St. Nicholas du Chardon- 
net, the fame of one who was greater for his incorruptible 
honesty than for his wonderful scholarship, who was pro- 
nounced by Richelieu too virtuous for his age, even while he 
enjoyed the friendship of this great master of men, and was 
honored as one of the three “ savants”’ of Europe. And in 
the ornaments of the Parisian churches, both in sculpture 
and painting, it is remarkable that a large proportion repre- 
sent scenes and events of practical Christianity. Compara- 
tively few deal with the mysteries of the Catholic faith, and 
we rarely meet those daring conceptions so frequent in the 
Italian and the German churches. Pictures of the Trinity 
are not common, nor are there many representations of mere 
miracles, whether of Scripture or legend. The favorite sub- 
jects are acts of compassion and charity, not martyrdoms 
and crucifixions. In one place it is St. Geneviéve distribut- 
ing food to the poor of the city; in another, St. Charles Bor- 
romeo administering the last sacrament to the dying ; in an- 
other, St. Vincent de Paul leading his group of orphans, 
and carrying in his arms the little ones. The saints that we 
oftenest meet in these churches are the saints of mercy, and 
not of asceticism, — Elizabeth of Hungary, Martin of Tours, 
that friend of the prisoner and the slave, St. Louis the alms- 
giver, and St. Roch, the angel of the hospitals. In the 
Church of St. Severin we see the Bishop. Germain, on the 
field of battle, bending above the wounded. In the twenty 
chapels of the curious old church of St. Nicholas des 
Champs, no less than ten of the pictures illustrate directly 
the spirit of Christian tenderness and love. A striking evi- 
dence of this preference in the decoration of the Parisian 
churches ‘is witnessed in the new edifice which bears the 
name of Vincent de Paul. Not much can be said for the 
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architectural taste of this building, — a strange composite, the 
awkwardness of which is the more glaring from the beauty 
of its situation and its grand proportions. But no church 
in Europe leaves a pleasanter impression from its symbols. 
On the pediment we see the form of the patron saint, the 
guardian of outcast children, supported by figures of Charity 
and Religion, while in front kind-hearted women are giv- 
ing nourishment to the foundlings. On the circular window 
the saint appears surrounded by Sisters of Charity. Six 
of the eight windows of the chapels represent St. Francis 
de Sales, St. Elizabeth, St. Martin, St. Denis, St. Clotilde, 
and St. Charles Borromeo, all of them angels of mercy. 
The favorite saint of all, indeed, in the Parisian churches is 
the good Bishop of Milan, and next to the Saviour he has 
the most frequent honer. One of the most interesting of the 
churches in Paris is the great Church of St. Sulpice, the 
largest in the city, and one of the largest in Europe. In its 
structure, its ornaments, and its treasures it is alike curious. 
Its two towers, each more than two ‘hundred feet tall, are of 
different heights and in different styles of building. One of 
them has four stories, with four orders of architecture. On 
the top of both are signal telegraphs, one communicating 
northward, the other southward. In the northern tower are 
three bells, the largest weighing 12,500 pounds. The front 
of the building is in arcades of two stories, Doric below, 
Ionic above, with figures in relief, representing the cardinal 
virtues. At the entrance of the nave we notice the vessels 
of holy water, two enormous shells, the largest of their kind 
in the world, resting upon a marble base of artificial rock- 
work. The pulpit is supported wholly by the two flights of 
steps which lead to it, and on it are figures of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. The organ-gallery is placed high up on a plat- 
form, supported by twelve Corinthian columns, and its front 
represents seventeen figures playing on musical instruments, 
the chief of whom is King David. On the pavement of the 
transept is marked a meridian line, which at noon divides a 
16* 
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circle of light which enters through an aperture in the 
southern window. Every one of the score of chapels has 
characteristic and costly ornaments in painting or in sculp- 
ture. The twelve Apostles stand on brackets against the 
piers. Angels there are in abundance, most striking, per- 
haps, the angel which stands by the side of Languet de Gergy, 
kneeling upon his monument, to chase Death away from this 
champion of the holy faith. The building was completed, 
indeed, by means of a lottery which this saintly rector estab- 
lished. The pulpit of St. Sulpice is never without its emi- 
nent preachers. Any want in this kind can be supplied from 
the Seminary immediately adjacent, one of the largest and 
most celebrated schools for the education of the Catholic 
priesthood. The very fountain in the square shows the 
genius of the place, and the flower-girls of the city arrange 
their wares around the statues of Massillon and Bossuet, 
Flechier and Fénelon. The Church of St. Sulpice is on the 
south side of the Seine, but a short distance from the palace 
and gardens of the Luxembourg. Another “ fashionable” 
church, where both preaching and music is sure to be excel- 
lent, is the Church of St. Thomas Aquinas, in the neighbor- 
hood of many of the public offices, and not far from the 
Tuileries. Still another church, where the crowd of wor- 
shippers is great, is the Church of ‘ Our Lady of Loretto,” 
a very costly and magnificent modern building. The choir 
of boys in this church is one of the attractions of the city. 
And one may see in the old Church of St. Gervais, just 
behind the Hotel de Ville, not only a wonderful series of 
symbolical works of art, but a proof that the people of that 
turbulent neighborhood are still very much given to the 
observances of religion. 

The Protestant Church of the Oratoire, where Athanase 
Coquerel has so long been the senior minister, and where he 
still continues occasionally to preach, has not much of archi- 
tectural beauty to attract a visitor, nor are its historical 
associations very interesting. In the communion service 
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of this church, in which it was once our privilege to join, 
there are some peculiarities. The table, twenty feet or more 
in length, is spread in the centre of the church, and the 
communicants are invited by the officiating minister to come 
and stand around it. The elements are then passed from 
hand to hand, each brother or sister serving the next brother 
or sister. When the first company have partaken, another 
company comes up, and after these another, until all who 
wish have joined in the feast. The minister accompanies 
this movement and distribution by a series of reflections and 
exhortations; and the whole service, as we saw it, with 
Coquerel for the minister, is simple, touching, and beauti- 
ful. It was pleasant to notice that, in the number of com- 
municants, the proportion of the sexes was about equal. 
There are two other important chapels, which are served by 
the several pastors of the Oratoire, — the Church of the Visi- 
tation and the Church of Pentemont. All three of these 
churches formerly belonged to convents, which have been 
destroyed or suppressed. The Lutheran Church of Paris, 
too, where the preaching on Sunday is in both the French 
and German language, was once a Carmelite convent. 

We have said nothing here of the churches better known 
and more generally visited, — the Church of the Invalides, 
with its tomb of Napoleon; the Church of St. Etienne du 
Mont, that gem of quaint and fantastic Gothic; the great 
cruciform structure of St. Clotilde, with its iron roof and 
spires, and the new Church of St. Eugenie, of which all, 
except the walls, columns, arches, ornaments, within and 
without, will be in cast-iron; the Expiatory Chapel of the 
murdered Louis, and the Memorial Chapel of the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Orleans, who is here St. Ferdinand, and 
whose face appears to the visitor on entering, above the altar, 
where the face of the Christ or the Madonna should properly 
be. These are not the churches in which the people are 
found, or in which the real interest in worship can be wit- 
nessed. In the less pretentious, but not less beautiful Dis- 
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trict Churches, a more just judgment of the religious con- 
dition of this worldly city can be formed. The million here 
may bow the knee to Baal, or prefer, in their folly, as the 
grave Dr. Prime expresses it, to “laugh and be damned”; 
but there are tens of thousands here who honor the Saviour, 
and love the signs of his compassion and his sacrifice. 

C. H. B. 


LEGENDS OF ST. CECILIA. 


I saw thee in Bologna’s halls, 
By Raphael’s art portrayed, 

Let drop the charming instruments 
Thy skilful hand had played, 

Listening to music more divine 
Than man had ever made. 


I loved that lifted, raptured face ; 
Loved what that scene expressed ; — 

For sure the symphonies of heaven 
Must ever be the best, 

And there come strains from upper air 
To every hearkening breast. 


But there’s another mystic tale, 
Not told in magic paint ; 

It rises on my heart in tints 
Not meaningless, nor faint, 

And brings me closer to thy side, 
Cecilia, minstrel saint! 


She holds a bunch of flowers aloft, 
Richer than earth’s can be; 

And none but the believing eye 
Those matchless blooms can see ; 

She turns her face to mine, and thus 
She cheers and counsels me: — 
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“The world is full of fragrant gifts, 
Which sensual eyes can ne’er discern ; 
But Faith the envious veil uplifts, : 
And man his truest vision then may learn. 
Faith sees the flowers. 


“The air is full of odors fine, 
Which coarsest senses cannot miss ; 
And yet there needs a touch divine 
To trace their source, or to receive their bliss; — 
Faith sees the flowers. 


“‘ But there are weeds and thorny ground, 
And vapors foul swoop from the sky ; 
And when you ask where Hope is found, 
Or why these noisome, sad distempers, — why ? 
Faith still sees flowers. 


“When grief is choking at the throat, 
And fear is knocking at the heart, 
And shattering thoughts the brain have smote, 
And loss, disaster, pain, inflict their smart, — 
Faith sees the flowers ; 


“ And when the powers and senses fail, 
The end of earth now close at hand, 
The flush of life all deathly pale, — 
Faith, in the gardens of the better land, 
Shall see the flowers.” 


“ He that is a bitter enemy and hater of sin, he can and may com- 
fort himself with the sufferings of Christ. He that doth not willing- 
ly see, hear, or taste sin, but is at enmity with it, and would will- 
ingly always do that which is well and right, if he knew but what 
he ought to do,—he that is such a one, I say, hath put on the spirit 
and will of Christ.” 
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BETHLEHEM. 


(Concluded from the March Number.) 


Years have again passed away. The chosen people have 
been through many trials and adversities. The glory of the 
kingdom of David is a precious legacy to their memories ; 
but now there is only a feeble empire. Faction has been 
busy, the union of the tribes has been sundered, the sceptre 
wrested from Israel, and there is only the wreck of the 
majesty David had builded. 

Through all the land is heard the warning, mysterious 
voice of the Prophets, speaking, as they were directed, great- 
er things than they knew, — words for the present and words 
for the future, — seeing visions and dreaming dreams, and 
going to and fro in the land, that they may rouse it from the 
wrath that was coming. Among these—a man of few 
words and strong faith, simple in habit, in food, and in 
dress, living alone during the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah — was Micah, a dweller of the small village of 
Mareshah, which lay in the south of Judea. Rising above 
the mere words of reproach, the language of threatening 
or despair, his prophecy is a vision of the future glory of 
Jerusalem. Guided by the spirit of Jehovah, he wrote of the 
day when the mountain of the house of the Lord should be 
established in the top of the mountains, and should be ex- 
alted above the hills; when every man should sit under his 
vine and under his fig-tree, and none should make them 
afraid ; when spears should be beat into pruning-hooks and 
swords into ploughshares. And then, when his vision is filled 
with this future glory and peace, suddenly, as by a new 
access of inspiration, he breaks away from his theme, and 
exclaims: “ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
He come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel.” Others 
before had spoken of the great One to come,— Moses and 
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Isaiah and others; and Balaam, standing on the mountains 
of Moab, had told of a star that was to come out of Jacob; 
but to Micah alone was it revealed what place should give 
birth to the Restorer of Israel. More and more definite the 
prophecy grew; but the old man who made it, having written 
it carefully and laid it away, closed his eyes on the world 
and slept with his fathers, — he too, as. so many, permitted 
only to prophesy, not to see, the new glory of Israel. 

The old prophet sleeps, and seven hundred years pass 
slowly away. Deeper and deeper sinks the nation, farther 
and farther it wanders from God. The words he had uttered 
are not forgotten, but the sword and the spear are not yet 
laid aside for the plough and the pruning-hook. Judea is 
blotted from the roll of the nations; still proud, but no 
longer independent, she is the least of the provinces that 
the all-conquering lust of the Emperor has attached to the 
mighty Roman dominion. The people are in a strange state 
of unrest, fretting at the rule of the tyrant, and looking for 
him who was to come out of Judah. 

Just then a decree went forth from Augustus, which 
demanded of every Jew that he should appear in the place 
of his fathers, where the family genealogies were kept, there 
to be taxed. Dwelling far to the north of Bethlehem — some 
sixty miles, a distance not easily overcome in those days — 
was a man somewhat in years, who was known by his neigh- 
bors in Nazareth as Joseph the carpenter. He was a poor 
man, and there is a tradition that he was but an indifferent 
workman, — that he was often indebted to the young Jesus 
for finishing work to which himself he was not equal. 
Taking his young wife, he set out for the city of Boaz and 
David, the great princes of the family of which he was an 
humble descendant. 

Slowly and painfully the journey was made, over a coun- 
try which had no roads as ours, and no modes of convey- 
ance. Some days probably passed before, just at evening, 
they passed through the gate, and by the well that is by the 
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gate in the city of Bethlehem. Weary and poor and alone, 
they sought the inn; not such a place as we are wont to 
imagine, but a large, roughly-built structure of two stories, 
in the upper of which were the rooms for the travellers, 
while the lower was used for warehouses and stables. This 
night all the places for lodging are full; for beside that Beth- 
lehem is the first stage out of Jerusalem on the road down 
to Egypt, many were now there on the same errand as them- 
selves. There is no help for it. The delicate Mary must 
find rest among the stalls of the beasts, amid the coming 
and going of men, the lowing of oxen, and the bleating of 
lambs. And, save this fact, perhaps she is quite as well off 
there, for there are no luxuries, no common conveniences, in 
these days. The best room in the inn would offer no furni- 
ture. The traveller brought such things as he wanted, —a 
sheep-skin or mat for his bed, and some simple utensils for 
cooking. He could find at the khan only shelter, possibly 
straw for his beast, and uncooked food for himself. Dark, 
dreary, damp, and desolate was the inn, and the best that it 
offered such as none of us without reluctance and from 
necessity would accept. 

Wrapped about by darkness and silence, the little city lies 
deep in slumber. In the inn all is quiet ; at the stable, 
the weary animals are lain down to rest. Only Joseph and 
Mary, unnoticed, alone keep the long watches of the night. 
At length, the feeble wail of an infant, and Mary clasps her 
first-born, and then lays it in a manger. Old Micah’s vision 
has become reality; and still Bethlehem, henceforth great- 
est among cities, sleeps. 

But there are watchers not far off, to whom the great fact 
is revealed. In the same fields in which Ruth once gleaned 
and David kept Jesse’s flocks are shepherds, uncouth, igno- 
rant men, keeping watch under the same stars that looked 
down: upon the youthful shepherd more than a thousand 
years before. 

They had drawn together as the night came on for com- 
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pany and mutual protection. Perhaps they talk of the glo- 
rious past, perhaps they dwell upon memories the place ex- 
cites, perhaps they wonder at the delay in the coming of the 
long-awaited Redeemer. While they speak, a bright light 
flashes out from the heavens, and lights up the valleys and 
hills, and with the light an angel of God. It startles and 
frights them. But the angel speaks: “ Fear not; for behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you: ye shall find the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling-clothes, lying in a manger.” And then, as if heaven 
could not repress its joy at the new gift to earth, a choir of 
angels chanted to those simple, wondering shepherds, in the 
music of heaven, the birth-chant of the Messiah: “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward 
men.” And then all was still again. The angels were 
gone. No light in heaven but the familiar light of the stars, 
no sound but the night-breeze straying among the leaves of 
the palm. The vision was passed; and yet they knew that 
it was something more than a vision. With haste they arise, 
and say one to another, ‘ Come, let us go now and see this 
thing which hath come to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known unto us.” No doubt of the fact with them; no re- 
fusing belief because of the improbable story ; no halting: 
but, leaving their flocks there in the wilderness, forgetful of 
wild beast or of foe, they haste to the city, and find it all as 
the angel had said. There lay the young child, with Mary 
his mother, and around them no angels, but only the beasts 
in their stalls. There lay the new king, not in royal abode, 
or surrounded as kings are, but in the rough manger. They 
did not deny or doubt the heavenly vision. They had seen 
and heard the angel; they saw the child and believed. No 
more sleeping that night in Bethlehem. The shepherds 
have marvellous tidings. The city is roused. They make 
known to every one what has been told them concerning the 
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child, and all they that hear wonder at the words of the 
shepherds, and wonder still more when they look on the 
child, while the shepherds themselves go back to their call- 
ing, to their sheep in the wilderness, glorifying and praising 
God for all the things that they had heard and seen. 

It could not be many days after, while yet Mary was un- 
able to present her child in the temple, or resume her jour- 
ney, that all Jerusalem, with Herod the king, is disturbed 
at the appearing of reverend men, known to be idolatrous 
sages of the East, who demand where the young king of the 
Jews may be found, as they desire to pay their respects to 
him. You know that there was everywhere then — not 
merely in Judexa —a belief that some great person was to 
come-among the Jews, and be a great king. They tell a 
strange story, — that they in their quiet study of the heavens 
have observed a new star, such as was then generally sup- 
posed to herald some great event, and under its leading 
have come as far as Jerusalem. It is not easy to understand 
how Herod should have been ignorant of what had taken 
place so near, unless he had been absent, or had scouted this 
story of one born in a manger as one of the many tales the 
people were always inventing to trouble him. He had great 
cause to be troubled ; for, a usurper and murderer, the Phari- 
sees had a tradition, that, when the Messiah came, he should 
die. Calling the wise men to him secretly, Herod makes 
every inquiry of them; and, pretending that he too desires 
to do homage to the young child, dismisses them with the 
command to return again and let him know where they had 
found it. Resuming their journey, the star leads them to 
Bethlehem, to the stable of the inn, and there these Eastern 
priests, accustomed to associate power with kings’ houses, 
bow before a young child lying in a manger, and offer him 
the costly gifts of their country; and, warned of God, return 
to their homes by another way. 

But Herod was not to be balked. He had too much at 
stake. He gave orders that every male child of about two 
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years should be put to death, not only in Bethlehem, but the 
neighboring villages, — sure that he should so remove that 
one who threatened to supplant him. The Massacre of the 
Innocents, as it is called, was not extensive. The children 
of that age, in so small a place as Bethlehem and the small 
cities around, would be very few. Painters and preachers 
have very much exaggerated it. However, it carried sorrow 
into the homes of the city and the hearts of the mothers, 
while the young child, safe from harm, awaited in Egypt the 
death of the tyrant. 

I have thought it strange that from this time the record is 
silent with regard to Bethlehem. It passes out of the his- 
toric field. There is no mention of it in the after history of 
Jesus. Did he never visit it again, never make pilgrimage, 
as men generally do, to the place of his birth, never turn 
hither for refreshing amid the pressure of his labors, and had 
none here felt the power of his love? We cannot say. 
Never again do the sacred writers allude to it. 

Such is Bethlehem’s history, — a little one among the 
cities of Judah, but the mother of great men, the scene of 
great events. Far back in the early days of the Patriarchs, 
when Jacob was journeying to Bethel, Rachel had died 
there. Then it was only a desolate place, and there had he 
buried her and set up a pillar. Many years after, Ruth’s 
gentle love won there the love of Boaz, and of their descend- 
ants came the shepherd-boy, the sweet singer, the mighty 
king. And then, when the proud and great had forgotten 
where the Christ was to be born, come angels to the shep- 
herds in those fields, singing of a Saviour born in Bethlehem. 

And Bethlehem is now a village of almost irredeemable 
meanness and dirt. Rachel’s tomb is still there, and the 
grotto where the Saviour was born, guarded by monks, 
lighted by candles, is still shown to the traveller, while for 
himself he may feel, and with more the assurance of truth, 
that the hills and the fields are the same that were dear to 
Ruth, to David, and to Jesus. What outward glory the little 
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city had has long since perished. It is like all Eastern 
places, save that the Church of the Nativity, with its three 
convents, Latin, Greek, Armenian, occupying the ridge of 
the hill from west to east, gives it an air of some impor- 
tance, and the crowds who go thither keep in it a certain 
appearance of life. Its glory is of the past,— the days of 
Ruth, of David, of Christ. It has been honored as no other 
spot on earth. And no other spot of earth shall know such 
honor as has befallen that little city of plenty, lying up 
among the hills of Juda that look toward Jordan. 
J. F. W. W. 





CONSTITUTIONAL MORALITY. 


“Ir was necessary to create in the multitude, and through them 
to force upon the leading ambitious men, that rare and difficult sen- 
timent which we may term a constitutional morality ; a paramount 
reverence for the forms of the constitution, enforcing obedience to 
the authorities acting under and within those forms, yet combined 
with the habit of open speech, of action subject only to definite legal 
control, and unrestrained censure of those very authorities as to all 
* their public acts, — combined, too, with a perfect confidence in the 
bosom of every citizen, amidst the bitterness of party contest, that 
the forms of the constitution will be no less sacred in the eyes of his 
opponents than in his own.” 

“The diffusion of such constitutional morality, not merely among 
the majority of any community, but throughout the whole, is the in- 
dispensable condition of a government at once free and peaceable ; 
since even any powerful and obstinate minority may render the 
working of free institutions impracticable, without being strong 


enough to conquer ascendency for themselves. Nothing less than 
unanimity — or so overwhelming a majority as to be tantamount to 
unanimity — on the cardinal point of respecting constitutional forms, 
even by those who do not wholly approve of them, can render the 
excitement of political passion bloodless, and yet expose all the 
authorities in the state to the full license of pacific criticism.” — Grote. 
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Gop of our fathers, on their sons once more in mercy look, 

And let our tears against our sins be written in thy book! 

Lo, Faction, Greed, and Treason keep their orgies through the land! 

The vulture Ruin swoops! My God, hold thou thine angel’s hand! 

A Passover of blood and death doth visit earth again. 

Full many a door-post sprinkled red, and many a lamb is slain. 

Yea, the Mater Dolorosa waileth all the country through, 

At the tomb of her young offspring, in whom Christ is slain anew. 

In their warm and silent chambers brides and maidens watch and 
weep, 

Or start upright with bristling locks from late and fitful sleep, 

Whose spirits’ ear doth through the haunted stillness hear the flight 

Of parting souls that hurry driven upwards through the night. 

For many a crimson river’s bed, and many a fatal plain, 

Are choked and piled with lifeless forms of those who died in vain ; 

Where dying looks look patiently for aid that ne’er shall come, 

And speechless lips are gasping for the warbling brooks at home, 

And wide-eyed corses blankly stare up to the sky to see, 


By star and sun and moonlight, where their missing spirits be. 
At evening for the morn we moan, — at morn for noon; and then 
Darkness is over all the earth, and vain the help of men. 


But to the tomb our pilgrim thoughts now take their yearly road, 
Of Him who was not man alone, but mingled man and God, 
Without whose mild interpretings the workings of thine hand — 
Too high for highest human ken — we could not understand. 

The holy time doth in his name embolden us to pray, 
More closely pressing to thy throne, take thou this cup away, — 
Thou with whom all is possible; or if it be thy will, 
Until its lowest dregs are reached, that we must drink it still, 
Then teach our hearts those words of might thou gavest to thy Son, 
To sweeten all its bitterness, “ Thy will, not mine, be done!” 
And let us learn of Him, who now doth reign with thee in heaven, 
To take the chalice that to us is by our Father given 
To purge our sins away, from thee too gently out to spill 
A single blessing of them all, its mystic depths that fill. 

a7* 
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Our Lord who deigned to taste to us therein most holy quaffed, 

That we might know, whate’er the woe, no venom in the draught. 

Not from the great Physician’s hands we clamor for release, 

That we should rave and cry, Peace, peace! where yet there is no 
peace ; . 

But faint the head, —the whole heart sick ;—— and O Jehovah! see, 

Already we begin to let our Israel go free ! 

Through our Red Sea thou mak’st a path for them. To us, no more 

Pursuing them, stretch forth thine arm, and bring us back to shore. 


How long, O Lord? Our stiff-necked Past unto us all forgive. 
Still let us see thy goodness in the land of those who live. 
The sad disciples stray apart ; and early, long, and late, 
Before the sealed sepulchre do saintly women wait. 
The seasons in thy counsels hid, and kept in thine own power, 
’T is not for us to know or ask; but in some blessed hour 
Send down thine angel, on the road he learned of yore, to roll 
The stone that buries Christ away from every christened soul. 
As in the body, at this time, of old he issued forth, 
So let him in the spirit rise and stand to South and North, 
Till in each other’s arms they weep, in mingled love and pain, 
For some by both held very dear, who come not back again, 
Before thee, in the sight of all the nations, making good 
A bond that ne’er can broken be, sealed with their mutual blood; 
Till through our borders, sown with dead and mown by shell and 
sword, 
A harvest waves, of righteousness and glory to the Lord ; 
Till every house a temple shall, and every chamber be 
A sacred oratory kept most holy unto thee, 
And those within shine purified, but not consumed or lost, 
Not only as by fire baptized, but by the Holy Ghost! 
Beauty for ashes unto us, and Christ for vengeance send ; 


And of his kingdom be no end on earth till earth shall end. 
E. Foxton. 


“ WHEN we once realize that the Son of God, in taking humanity 
upon himself, took something which he keeps still, and will not relin- 
quish throughout eternity, we become alive to an awful consolation.” 
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Few mistakes are more frequent, or more dangerous, than 
an over-estimate of the importance of outward deeds, in com- 
parison with inward moral states. An open sin, a splendid 
act of charity or heroism, is something tangible and real, to 
awaken indignation, or call forth shouts of admiration. But 
states of feeling are indefinite and vague, comparatively 
unreal to us, and therefore void of power to enkindle either 
our indignation or our love. Yet these deeds to which we 
attach such transcendent importance are only results. The 
states of mind are the grand causes which create everything 
that we censure or that we praise. A gross act of sin merits 
the sternest condemnation. Let the thunderbolts of retribu- 
tion be hurled against it with avenging hand. Yet what is 
that in comparison with the depravity that created it, and 
which still remains to prompt deeds equally dark, or to de- 
file the soul by a moral baseness which can never find a com- 
plete expression even in the darkest deeds? The single act 
of sin is like the single case of disease which a miasma has 
produced. ‘The corrupted state of the heart is like the 
pestilence which poisons the all-surrounding air, and puts 
its plague-spot upon every enfeebled frame. A splendid 
deed of charity or heroism deserves the highest praise. 
Let men express in human speech the approbation with 
which the angels look down upon it, the joy which is 
sounding forth from their golden lyres. And yet, what is 
that in comparison with the nobility of mind which prompted 
it, and which still remains, with its perpetual and never ex- 
hausted inspirations? The one noble deed is like a single 
electric spark which gleams out upon our sight. True no- 
bility of mind is like the mysterious and omnipresent elec- 
tricity itself, which is ready to leap out in perpetual flashes 
amidst the constant frictions of life. Or, rather, the single 
deed is like a single wondrous act of Jesus in his ministry 
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of love. The true state of mind is like his own divine 
spirit, continually expressed in miracles of mercy, and 
transcending all special deeds, even as the infinite mind of 
God transcends the works of his hand. States of mind are 
the sovereign powers in human life, the decisive things in 
the estimate of human character. They indicate the dis- 
ease or the health of the spirit. Sometimes we see men 
whose moral life seems to be steadily oozing out, as the tone 
of health often steadily decays, so that the first real tempta- 
tion may become as fatal to the already diseased soul as the 
first actual sickness to the debilitated body. Sometimes we 
see men who seem to be lowering the tone, losing the om- 
nipotent heroism of loyalty, and sometimes consciously, but 
far more frequently unconsciously, preparing themselves to 
become the possible victims of bold and determined treason. 
Deeds are as little single streams. States of mind are foun- 
tains, wells of water springing up unto everlasting life, or 
rivers of woe and death. The discouraged, disheartened 
spirit, enfeebled by perpetual anxieties and fears, is smitten 
with impotency. Weakness, and consequent cowardice, have 
entered into its very blood. A brave, determined soul, that 
will not conjure up the ghosts of future evils to unnerve it 
in battling against the ills of to-day, that reinforces its own 
strength by the inspiration of dauntless heroism, begins to 
put on a moral omnipotence. What would be a grander 
possession than this cheerful, courageous, trustful spirit 
amidst the thousand difficulties on the moral battle-fields 
of life? It would not only be an unfailing fountain of 
heroism and of inspiration, but a gift of perpetual sunshine 
in the soul; not a light from without, which change might 
darken or hide, but a light from within, which, like the rays 
encircling the head of Jesus, must shine on still midst out- 
ward gloom and night. Blessed, blessed almost beyond ex- 
pression, is he who can take up the burden or meet the peril 
of the hour in that sublime serenity of trust which fears 
nothing in the unknown morrow, if it can but fulfil the 
duty and win the victory for to-day. 
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But here a difficulty instantly presents itself to many 
minds. It is said, some men are cheerful, hopeful; others 
are despondent, full of fears by natural temperament ; 
and nothing can change this original bent of nature. We 
answer, that no man is qualified to fix the limits to the 
changes which spiritual forces may effect upon these natural 
bents of feeling. When a man has exhausted their trans- 
forming power, then, and then only, can he fix their bounds. 
' But suppose that these natural temperaments must always 
throw their own peculiar hue upon the character. What 
then? They can be modified, and held in check, if they 
cannot be radically changed. The work may be vastly more 
difficult in some cases than in others; but if the extrava- 
gance of some men’s hopefulness may be subdued, the 
extravagance of other men’s despondency may be tem- 
pered and modified. We cannot overlook the natural 
tendency of feeling. But the naturally self-distrustful, 
despondent man can walk the stormy seas of life with un- 
faltering tread, if, like the disciple, in the first moment of 
fear he makes haste to grasp. the Master’s hand. Even 
constitutionally timid hearts have nerved themselves to mar- 
tyr-like confessions. The power of natural temperaments 
can never hinder the victory of spiritual forces, and what- 
ever qualifications we may legitimately make, still the heroic, 
cheerful trust of which we have spoken is at once the true 
ideal, and the divinest law of life. 

It is very easy to show the folly of an unduly anxious 
and a despondent spirit. What help can be gained amidst 
present difficulties from perpetual forebodings of a still 
darker future? Are actual burdens lightened by adding 
the mountain weight of these gloomy prophecies? We need 
counsels of courage, words of inspiration, not the imagina- 
tions and apprehensions of fear. Ifthe actual work of life be 
difficult, so much the more do we require the utmost health 
and vigor of the spirit to meet its inevitable duties. Call 
forth every power of manhood in those who are to be trained 
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for the battle. Put all possibilities of strength into the body, 
and all the grander might of loyalty and heroism and self- 
sacrifice into the soul. Send men into the battle-field strong 
and brave, with physical energy to endure, and moral energy 
to dare. Equally do we need the truest, the stoutest-hearted 
manhood when perils thicken fastest around our way. We 
enfeeble ourselves by perpetual anticipations of fear, as cer- 
tainly as by drawing the life-blood from our veins. The actual 
presence of evils and difficulties — the coming of real calam- 
ity — has a strange power to stimulate and nerve the healthy 
soul. What we once thought it impossible to endure, has 
often been met with cheerful serenity. It is in life as on 
the battle-field. The heart may quiver in anticipations of 
the contest, while in the strife itself it beats without a 
thought of fear. So wonderfully, in the mysterious work- 
ings of the soul itself, does God give strength to his every 
child according to his day. Anticipations of evil dishearten 
and crush. Difficulty itself inspires. God does not mean 
that any day should be darkened by evils beyond what it 
actually brings. ‘ Sufficient for the day,” but not too great, 
“is the evil thereof” ; for unless men have already lost their 
manhood, if strength come in no other way, the evil itself 
will arouse and fire the soul for victory. God holds the 
balance in his providential hand. Let men fear no difficulty 
or peril. Let them fear only for themselves, lest, when they 
are weighed, they should be found wanting. One grain of 
faith outweighs the mountain which we know not how to 
scale, and casts it into the sea. 

These perpetual forebodings of evil are not simply follies. 
Spiritually considered, they are crimes. There are men who 
seem to have a morbid tendency to torture themselves and 
other men by wofds of gloom and fear. No day is so dark, 
that they are not eager to prophesy still greater woe. No 
day is so bright, that they will not utter some words of alarm 
to dim its light. The superstition which once tortured and 
lacerated the body in strange conceptions of religious duty 
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was no more morbid, and far less disastrous. The soul 
learned self-denial, endurance, heroism, under penances and 
tortures of the flesh. It becomes weakened and paralyzed 
under the rackings of fear. Sooner or later, doubtless, God 
overrules every man’s work, to serve his holy cause. Even 
traitors may thus build up the very cause they would betray. 
The treachery of Judas was one step towards the accomplish- 


ment of the Lord’s redeeming sacrifice. But no men seem to | 


serve the world so little as those who dishearten it by magni- 
fying present difficulties and prophesying future ills. There 
have been alarmists in human history who have done the 
divinest work; the prophets of God in ancient times, who 
came in days of apparent prosperity to awaken men to moral 
evils over which they slumbered, and to announce the retri- 
butions which by and by they would surely bring upon 
unrepentant nations and unrepentant souls; men of later 
days, who came, in the old prophetic spirit, to fulfil a kindred 
mission. But theirs were not disheartening voices. Their 
words were bugle-notes to summon men to great warfares 
for truth and righteousness; and they themselves led the 
way in heroic consecration or in actual martyrdom. But 
the alarmists who have only words of fear and gloom, and 
none of inspiration and of cheer, who, when the soul needs 
every thought of strength and every ray of light, speak as 
if every prop on which we lean must fail, and the gloom 


thicken into rayless night, who unnerve the spirit when it 


should be clad with sevenfold might, and practically deny all 
hope either in man or God, are of a very different order. 
God forgive them, for they know not what they do. God 
forgive them when they injure the cause which they really 
love, and change their errors and mistakes into an enduring 
blessing. | 

Let us leave the further consideration of our sad mistakes, 
and look up for a moment to the fair ideal of a courageous, 
trustful life. Burdened by a thousand cares, distracted by 
anxieties and fears, can we gain a genuine vision of its spir- 
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itual beauty ? We fall so far below the true ideal of life in 
many ways, that it sometimes seems as difficult distinctly to 
conceive of it as to see the life of angels with these mortal 
eyes. Jesus speaks, for example, of singleness of eye and 
heart. And yet the spirit which serves truth with perfectly 
single eye and heart, which has no mixture of personal or 
selfish motives even in its better deeds, that absolute dis- 
interestedness of obedience and of charity, often seems as 
much a mystery as if Jesus had never spoken, or lived, or 
died. Religious systems which claim a pre-eminence for the 
purity of their creed fail to bring out that sublime ideal of 
duty. Many achurch claims to preach the doctrines of the 
Cross. What one church is enkindled and made alive with 
this true, redeeming spirit of the Cross? And so, too, this 
life of courageous duty and courageous trust, which never 
lets the shadow of the morrow damp the energy or darken 
the light of to-day, which under all the responsibilities that 
press upon our lives to excite our hope or fear, when we 
are making our own future, and the future of the world 
every hour,— shaping the destiny of men for centuries, and 
the destiny of the soul for eternity itself, — the life which, 
under such conditions, can gain a trust so joyous and free 
that it may be symbolized by the birds of heaven, who neither 
toil nor spin, and fill the air with song, — this seems equally 
to transcend human life and speech, and even human 
thought. What is this glorious trust? It has no element 
‘of recklessness in its nature, although recklessness often 
claims it as a cloak for its sin. Jesus does not excuse even 
the spendthrifts of outward fortune, but commands men to 
gather up every fragment for noble uses amidst a miraculous 
abundance. Much less will he excuse the spendthrifts of 
higher gifts, who, under the pretence of avoiding criminal 
anxieties, shake off the sacred conviction of responsibility, 
and profanely baptize thoughtlessness with the consecrated 
name of trust. The true spirit, also, is not indifference, or 
insensibility, either to the character or the consequences of 
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present deeds. He who wept over Jerusalem as he foresaw 
its coming woe, and bore the burden of the cross for the 
world’s redemption, had an infinite sensibility of heart. The 
problem of a true Christian life is not solved by leaving out 
any of its elements, but by harmonizing them. The problem 
is to reconcile a boundless diligence with a boundless con- 
fidence ; the highest fidelity and care, the tenderest sensibil- 
ity, with the most abiding serenity and the calmest trust. 
It is to work as if the welfare of the world depended upon 
ourselves, and still to trust as if no secondary power could 
make one hair white or black, and everything rested upon 
God alone. And this grand reconciliation can be accom- 
plished. Man’s work is to place himself in harmony, day 
by day, with eternal truths, those almighty forces, and then 
to leave the rest to their sovereign and infinite power. The 
wonders of invention furnish splendid illustrations of the 
highest spiritual truths. What is it we strive to do in our 
wonderful machinery except to let the forces of nature act 
upon it with their fullest power? And then it is not the 
human machinery, but gravitation and electricity, the per- 
petual and omnipotent forces of the universe itself, which do 
the work and accomplish the wonders. If we could per- 
fectly adjust our mechanism to their movements, and give 
them free and unrestricted play, men would indeed become 
as gods. Let man adjust his deeds to the demands of truth, 
justice, love; those spiritual forces, mightier, more enduring 
than those of nature, and which would remain after heaven 
and earth shall have passed away. Let him concentrate all 
his anxieties upon the work of the present moment, to make 
that as true as truth, as pure as justice, as divine as love, 
and then leave all anxieties for the future. These celestial 
powers will then work for him with God’s eternal might. 
Cannot the most tireless toil thus be reconciled with the 
serenest trust? He who could thus toil for the present, with 
no distracting anxiety for the future, would often command 
a future success grander than hope ever conceived in its 
VOL. XXIX. 18 
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most anxious dreams. Let man toil singly and untiringly 
to put God on his side to-day, and why need he distrust the 
future? He may not quickly win the victory even then ; 
God’s truth has sometimes been trodden under foot for cen- 
turies. Sometimes lawless ambition is permitted to pull 
down the fairest fabric of empire, and wade through seas of 
blood to long-coveted and ill-gotten power. But the spirit 
that is loyal to truth and God comes, like the ark, over 
every flood, to re-establish itself upon the earth after the 
desolating waters have been stayed. The way of duty is 
clear and plain. It is the way of true success) When man 
lives for the present hour in the Divine sense of the words, 
and thus places himself on the side of God day by day, 
though his work long seems in vain, his life at least remains 
as an immortal power, to help on the accomplishment of 
purposes of love that transcend his fairest prophecies and 


boldest dreams. 
G. W. B. 





“Tue outward flattery of being accounted a child of God by impu- 
tation or external application is false and vain. The work done in 
the outward flesh only doth not make the child of God, but the work- 
ing of Christ in the spirit maketh, and is the child of God. _ Which 
working is so powerful in the outward work, that it shineth forth as 
a new light, and manifesteth itself to be the child of God in the out- 
ward work of the flesh. 

“For if the eye of the soul be light, then the whole body is light 
in all its members. Now if any boast himself to be the child of 
God, and yet suffereth the body to burn in sins, he is not capable of 
being a child, but lieth captive in the fetters of the Devil in great 
darkness. And if he doth not find in himself an earnest will burning 
in him of well-doing in love, then his pretence is but an invention of 
reason proceeding from self, which cannot see God, unless it be born 
anew, and show forth in its power and virtue that it is his child. 
For there is no fire but hath light in it; and if the Divine fire be in 
the mind, it will shine forth, and the mind will do that which God 
will have done.” 
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A SERMON BY REV. J. F. W. WARE. 
MATTHEW xvi. 3:—‘* The signs of the times.’? 


THERE were signs of the times in our Saviour’s day which 
a wise man might have easily discerned and profited by. The 
future was coming with observation. The people were not 
observing. The deepening shadows did not disturb them. 
They had eyes, but they would not see. They did nothing 
to avert their doom. 

There are signs of the times to-day. Shall we let bigotry, 
prejudice, party spirit, ignorance, blind us to them? Shall 
we let the shadows deepen, and the night of terror come ; 
shall we tamely wait for, court, our doom? 

So far as I can see, it seems to be generally felt that we 
are now arrived at the crisis of our crisis, the point of ex- 
treme peril. Our national trial has had just the history of 
all antecedent trials of its class. Nothing new has happened, 
is happening, to us. We have had parallels given us from 
all history, — from the old history of the Bible and the early 
experience of the children of Israel, from the war of Eng- ' 
land with France under Bonaparte, from our own ante- 
cedent wars, — and they are very eloquent and convincing, 
showing how History ever repeats herself, and that these 
ezreat national disorders, as the lesser disorders of the human 
frame, have their laws of development, that they go on in- 
creasing in violence and complication up to a certain point, 
which is the point of real peril, the true crisis, the crisis of the 
crisis. There the great struggle commences ; there the whole 
thing is decided. Life or death hangs trembling in the bal- 
ance. At that point nations and men die; that point safely 
passed, nations as men return to greater health and strength. 

The real crisis is upon us to-day. There is no mistaking 
it. We have once or twice before thought ourselves at the 
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turning-point, because we had no just idea of the character 
and magnitude of the contest; but it is here to-day, where 
and as we had not looked for it. Let all that is true and 
noble in us rise to the demand of the occasion, and we are 
safe. 

The spectacle we now present is that of a people upon 
whom are the most solemn and pressing demands for unity 
of action, if not of sentiment, wasting themselves by internal 
doubts and jealousies, intrigues and oppositions, affording 
through these aid and comfort to an implacable foe, com- 
pared with which any foreign intervention would be tri- 
fling. The enthusiasm which for the moment bound in one 
all discordant elements, and held dumb before it even the 
petty meannesses of party, has subsided before the prolonged, 
exacting trial, and has been replaced largely by sentiments, 
desires, fears, utterly unworthy of a people with a history, a 
capacity, such as ours. Never was there a nation so bound 
by every solemn consideration to utter unanimity, never 
did a cause so need a single heart and will. We are not 
found equal to the hour. The subsidence of enthusiasm 
has not been followed by the sterner, better sentiment of 
duty. The country is not filled, inspired, with a sense of its 
obligation to itself, its history, — to the race and to God. It 
does not know that the hand never goes backward upon the 
dial of time; that there is no retrograde to Providence more 
than to fate. It sighs for that old bondage it has left. It 
sees peace, plenty, security, in that old, dark Egypt behind,* 
and about it only desert terrors, and before it encamped hosts 
of difficulties — sons of Anak — between it and its rest. The 
promised land is well enough, were we only there; but being 
here, and all this lying between, our faint hearts turn back, 
and we sigh for the past, even demand the Moses of our 
escape to lead us back. It is the old story, — History re- 
peating herself; God calling a people to a great duty, 
granting them a grand opportunity, setting before them a 
glorious destiny ; the people springing with alacrity to accept 














it, but without sitting down to count the cost, becoming 
dispirited, almost renegade, when reverses, delays, keep back 
the fulfilment of their hope. It was somewhat pardonable 
in a mob like that which had just passed the Red Sea to be 
discouraged and rebellious under the presence of apparent 
dangers, fenced cities and giants; but for us to hesitate, for 
us to look longingly back, for us to crave a restored past, for 
us to waver before a frowning future, is to put us back to 
the level of the runaway slaves of Pharaoh. 

It is a bad sign that which we see to-day, —a noble peo- 
ple faltering in a noble duty. It comes to us from secret 
conclave of crafty men, from treacherous resolves in legis- 
lative bodies, from corrupt utterings of a licentious press, 
from what men say in the streets, or only hint, or convey 
through sneers and flings, that after all but hurt and degrade 
themselves. You feel everywhere that there is a taint to the 
atmosphere. A hearty, unconditional patriotism feels itself 
ill at ease, oppressed. Said a friend, coming fresh from a 
two-years’ service: “ What does all this mean. Never in 
my life did I hear such terrible things as since I came North. 
What are you about? There is nothing of this in the army. 
It could n’t stay there. The army is not interested in your 
this and that of politics, but the army sees before it a bitter, 
implacable, resolute foe, — a foe which has no idea of yield- 
ing, a foe which must be put down, or all that is high, holy, 
and hopeful in this nation will be, which must be conquered, 
or it will conquer, —and that is the one fact about which 
the army thinks.” An officer, returning from a short fur- 
lough, writes: “ You can’t imagine how good it seems to be 
back among a set of good, loyal, sensible-talking men. Talk 
about demoralization, — why, in the whole army there is not 
as much’‘as in one ward in the city of New York. All the 
officers who have come back from the North come with the 
idea that you are all scared to death. It pleases them to 
see the strong ground government is taking, and you see, 
if the necessity arises, if this army won’t see the draft en- 
18* 
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forced.” I have heard from more than one recently from 
the battle-fields, that it would only need a leader to bring that 
army northward, to stamp out this despicable treachery here, 
before it marches southward to root it out there. Not long 
since I heard that one of our great commanders, who is held 
in highest personal regard by all loyal men, say that he saw 
‘“‘nothing to apprehend except in the state of feeling at the 
North.” In front the army has a foe it respects because it is 
brave ; but the foe behind it despises as honorable men de- 
spise all things mean. What splendid utterances have we 
had from it lately, — West and East! And there are more 
behind. Sometimes I have thought we were to owe our sal- 
vation from internal as from external enemies, to the brave 
men who have gone from us, and going seem to have left so 
little manhood behind them ! 


No: I will take that back. There is a deal of manhood 
left. I look for a second thought from our people. ‘There 
are signs of it already. It is not so dark and desperate as it 
seems. We are not sunk so low. I believe there will be re- 
action, in which the people will show what they are. Mis- 


guided, deceived now, they will rise and shake off this new 
bondage, and speak out clear and strong for the great right. 
They have been disappointed, and now they are deceived. 
I think they will cure themselves, and the cure will be 
radical. The signs of the times point to this. We shall 
pass the point of peril. 

This is the people’s struggle every way, —no matter of 
rulers, or of parties, or of caste, or of individual ambition. 
The people have risen, — the people will carry through the 
war. They may be timid; they may halt; but they will in 
the end conquer. Designing men, with their sophistries and 
specious pleas and policies, may for a while deceive ; some 
who never triumph over a prejudice or desert a party-lead 
will follow; but the real people, the whole people, are to be 
unconditionally loyal. 

I hear men say that what the times want is a man. I do 
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not believe it. I do not so read the signs. I know History 
is against me, and I respect and bow before her teachings, 
for they are as the words of God. Still I think these 
times are unlike other times, and I more than doubt if the 
same means in all things be required as in other days. I 
know how England suffered until Cromwell came; I know 
how the truth was bound until Luther spoke; I know the 
throbs and throes of my native land till Washington was 
made our chief; and I know how all through history the 
coming of the longed-for champion has been the signal for 
the rally of the brave and waiting, the death-knell of tyranny, 
ignorance, and wrong, — that until the man has come, all has 
seemed halting and hopeless. The great epochs in philoso- 
phy, science, religion, arts, poetry, national policy, human 
progress, are coeval with the lives of single men, who ad- 
vanced them by their genius or their will, and have bound 
themselves and them in one inseparable immortality. But 
is it always to be so?’ When a generation or a race becomes 
imbued with truths and principles once the property of, once 
but dimly seen even by, a single mind, — when that which 
was once exceptional in the individual becomes as the very 
life and breath of the people themselves, runs way down into 
and through all classes, — may we not well feel that the 
need of a special, providential man is removed, and cease to 
expect a Shakespeare to our literature, a Washington to our 
struggle ? You may find to-day in France the reins gathered 
into a single hand, you may find a Confederacy born of and 
shaped and ruled by a single will ; but in a Federal Union, no 
room, as I believe, no possibility, for such rule. Ido not know 
that it would really help us, were such thing possible, should 
Washington himself return to lead again his country out of 
her peril. With our people as they are, I doubt if that would 
be a success. Individual men rule, help, save, where, the 
average public tone and character are low. They inspire by 
their exceptional position. But lift the average of society 
up, educate, civilize, Christianize the mass, let it for two 
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or three generations live under the influences we have, — 
imperfectly as we have yielded to them, — and I do not think 
they need, or would yield to, the guiding of any man, no 
matter what their peril. For one I do not expect the crisis 
to give us @ man. 

Some men shake their heads at this. They can’t separate 
themselves from their chosen idea. Crises always have de- 
veloped a man. We wait for, we want a man,— we shall 
have no success till he be come. Each new general in turn 
has been the man, till he has been set aside, and still we 
get no nearer. ‘To-day, after two years’ strife, there is no 
more prospect of such an one than in the beginning. Sup- 
pose our salvation must wait till such man come, from what 
quarter is to be his coming? Only from among military 
men all will say. Then — we, here, look to the army of 
the Potomac. It is McClellan; it is Hooker. But to the 
West McClellan and Hooker are little. The people there 
have their separate war, as it were, their separate aim, their 
separate army, their separate hero. Let Rosecrans open the 
Mississippi, he is their man. But the opening the Missis- 
sippi is not our object of present moment. We want to take 
Richmond. The man who should take Richmond would be 
our man. But the taking Richmond is a matter of little 
moment to the West. They would go into no enthusiasm 
over our hero,—he would not be to them the man for the 
hour. They would not accept our man,—we would not 
accept theirs. Simply, then, it is impossible in a country so 
vast as this, each part having its separate, distant task, for 
the one so to enter into the successes of the other as to feel 
the magnetism of its victory, drop its local attachments, 
confidence, prejudice, and unite upon one central man. 
Hooker may be the hero of Richmond, Rosecrans or Grant 
the hero of the Mississippi, Banks or Burnside of Texas, 
Hunter of Charleston, — God grant it all! —but not one 
of them, and no other, can be ¢he coming man; and we 
wait in vain, and waste ourselves in waiting. 
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Better than this, I believe the crisis will give us men. It 
is men we want, —a broader, freer, surer, more self-relying 
manhood. We are very much paralyzed, very much intimi- 
dated, in grave doubt, because the tone of manhood has not 
been kept up. Material success has enervated, and the char- 
acter of party and sectional politics has belittled, and we 
have grown large in some ways only to grow small in others. 
We have not had an overplus of moral sentiment. We have 
grown too suspicious of religious faith. These things have 
long been telling against us, though we would not believe 
it. We have been running down in our manhood. Trade, 
social life, politics, religion, show it. But there is a big man- 
hood underneath. Let it have time to assert itself, let it 
see clearly through this mist of trade and politics and society, 
and all that lowers, let it fall back upon the grand under- 
lying principles, which it knows very well about and owns 
fealty to, and we shall have that big manhood out, visible, 
supreme. And such times as these bring about this change 
with great rapidity. See how prolific the time, not a man, 
indeed, but men! — no one huge overgrowth, but what a 
grand average,—not among shoulder-straps I grant you, 
but in the rank and file, that band of heroes and martyrs, 
marching to victory or death, with all the better courage of 
the noblest warriors of antiquity, sanctified by all that is 
sublime in self-sacrifice and faith,— gone from our homes, 
sons of our hearts, with as pure a purpose and as godly a re- 
solve as ever crusader, or knight, or roundhead, or provincial. 
They are to-day’s men. They make a man unnecessary. 
Their example is contagious. Men are springing up all 
about us. There are braves in our home-guards too, — men 
who will not stand by and see the altar of our liberty and 
hope polluted by any coward touch, men who are not heard 
amid the brawlers in streets, at meetings, in legislatures, or 
read in newspapers, —in whom faith and resolve are silent, 
because deep. To-day let this disloyalty that is loud-mouthed 
and vague, that is underhand and disguised, that is open 
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and defiant, put itself into any one tangible form, and it will 
find a spirit in this people that will hurl it to the deepest 
depths, —a spirit, not to kill it, but to let it live and cower 
and wail forever, — that shall brand it with a name as undy- 
ing and as despised as that of the Tory of our Revolutionary 
history. Yes, — and this very day, though we do not brand 
or exile or imprison or shoot or hang, we mark the disloyal 
man, and his name and presence become a hissing and an 
offence. 

All efforts of any man or any party will fail at this crisis. 
I think the times show that. A man, a party, cannot rise 
and rule. Manhood shall rise and rule. I dare say a suc- 
cessful candidate for President may be found somewhere 
among our generals, but he will be taken, as others, on the 
ground of a general availability. The war will end, and 
end right, without having developed, without our being clear- 
ly indebted to, one man. There is to be no second Wash- 
ington. The rulers of this country are the people. They 
are to be its saviours. A genuine, well-balanced, thoroughly 
fused popular sentiment —a thing in which you and I have 
part — is to be our guide, our safety. When that is had, the 
end is. In that, victory and peace. De Tocqueville says, 
that “in the United States society governs itself for itself. 
All power centres in its bosom. The people reign in the 
American political world as the Deity does in the universe.” 
Let the people reign, then. Let us put forth our might. Let 
us be true to our profession, our birthright, our opportunity, 
our privilege. Let us cast off the emasculate manhood 
degrading us, and put on the braver manhood, and let that 
braver manhood be the one unifying life running through 
and transmuting all. 

And what do we need as ingredients in this larger man- 
hood, our stay, our staff, our hope? To what do the times 
point ? 

1. Real principle. I say real, because there is a spurious 
principle, a well-executed counterfeit, with which men some- 
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times deceive themselves, and oftener hope to deceive others. 
Many, too many, have only the principle of their set, their 
party, their creed, their parent or friend, their prejudice or 
selfishness, and when any strain comes, when you really 
want to know what they are and where they are, when there 
is a grand chance, at some cost, to show the quality of their 
principle, you find it has not the real ring. You can’t get it 
by a certain point. It is at best of the letter which killeth, 
not of the spirit which maketh alive. You will find it turn- 


ing back and walking no longer with you, fertile in doubts - 


and quibbles, anxious about other people’s decision or 
doing, condemning its friends, excusing its foes. We do not 
want any such principle to-day. The times will not bear it. 
Nothing half-way will do. The principle of to-day must be 
broad, fixed, immutable. It must not quote precedent or 
party. It must come up unflinchingly to the hour’s demand 
and duty. There is a great deal to be settled which can 
only be settled through principle. If there is to be bargain- 
ing, chicanery, compromise, — a yielding for peace when 
there is no peace, — the work cannot stand. God is against 
it, and so sure as our past infidelity to principle and to him 
has brought us into this dire calamity, so surely will our 
present bring us, or, what is infinitely worse, our children, 
into greater. 

This thing has got to be settled on principle, — not by the 
Republican party, or by the Democratic party, or any go-be- 
tween party. Why must we have parties now? Why can- 
not a man to-day utter an honest conviction of his soul, 
even in the House of God, without some contemptible gibe 
at his preaching for party? For myself I have never been a 
party man. Since I have been old enough to judge I have 
never seen the party I could go with. From the moment 
the war opens I know no party, and till it ceases I will know 
none. The man who will stand by his country without de- 
mur, who will do every duty of every hour, who will hold 
prejudice, preference, party, at bay for the time being, and 
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cast himself, body, heart, soul, into the day’s struggle, remem- 
bering nothing but his duty to the land which has borne and 
cherished him, that man shall have my confidence, my honor, 
and if it comes to so poor a thing, my vote. To-day there 
are two sides, and no third,—two parties, and none other 
conceivable. Either a man is for his country or against her. 
He that is not with her is against her. It is no time to 
split hairs, to haggle over this or that, to run back to 
party lines, precedents, shibboleths. We are in the vortex 
‘of the whirlpool. For one, I yield unconditional obedience 
to any mandate of the powers that be. That I do not ap- 
prove is not now the question. It would be strange if I, or 
any man, at such a crisis, should approve everything. Let 
the question of approval or disapproval rest. It can wait. 
I go for my country as those who are her constituted rulers 
decree she shall go, and I heartily believe of them, mis- 
taken as they have been and will again be, that, amid embar- 
rassments and painful gropings such as we cannot know, 
with an honesty of loyalty that any party in power, I trust, 
would show, they are trying to carry out the principles of 
the Constitution, — the Constitution of the Fathers, not of 
party,—so far as it is possible under the contingency that 
the spirit of that instrument shall be carried out. I believe 
that, in the end, that Constitution, better understood than 
before, enlarged in some of its bearings, is to have a hearti- 
ness of support, a loyalty of reverence and service, it has not 
had. It is to be a spirit vitalizing our institutions, our laws, 
our very lives, not a letter, the convenient sport of every 
intriguer. But if the powers that be prove dishonest, the 
time and way are clear for their removal, and opportunity to 
search for better. Meanwhile my creed for the crisis is, a 
ready yielding to the powers that be. To turn against them’ 
is to turn against the country they for the time represent. 
Let us see the end of this with honor; let us put this thing 
through. Let us nail the flag to the mast, sink the foe that 
threatens, — then settle the difficulty on our own quarter- 
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deck. Let us brand every disloyal man, shoot every insub- 
ordinate soldier, in high place as low place, conquer a peace, 
a sure peace, a righteous peace,— then we can attend to 
other things. 

2. Another want is patience. One cannot but wonder now 
at the mad impetuosity with which we rushed into this thing, 
cried, On to Richmond ! and expected to have all quiet again 
in three months. The storm had been gathering too long for 
that. The impatience in which we all share is a very large 
and dangerous element in to-day’s despondency, and gives 
hope to its treachery. I charge it upon the press of the land, 
even that which boasts itself respectable and conservative, 
that it has used its opportunity and its power, too often 
without scruple, to foment this natural and inevitable im- 
patience, with regard more to its sales than the truth, its 
own gain than the comfort and peace of already strained and 
aching hearts. I appeal for proof to letters of special 
correspondents, perpetually provoking a hope perpetually 
doomed to disappointment ; to staring bulletins, before which 
the crowds pause and doubt and hope; to absurdest, basest 
rumors, given the benefit of newspaper sanction and circula- 
tion; to Saturday evening telegrams, making a Sabbath of 
apprehension and unrest. The mischief this way done is 
incalculable. Nothing will excuse it. The public mind, 
uneasy, diseased, alternating between its hopes and fears, 
seizes greedily anything that is offered. Deceived so many 
times before, it believes this time, only to find itself deceived 
again, only to be made more fiercely, irritably impatient. 
It is the duty of the press to-day, as of every public man 
and power, to soothe and inspire, not to pander to the 
sickly craving for mere news, or lend itself to a lie. 

We must have more patience, — a patience that shall not 
flinch if the war lasts for years, outlasts the generation. We 
ought to have done with coaxing ourselves into the idea that 
it will be short, and settle ourselves down to doing every 
demanded duty and bearing every appointed burden ; 
VOL. XXIX. 19 
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and in God’s good time the war will end. We can’t 
hasten it by prophecy or by fretting. They who patiently 
wait will never lose. 

3. We must have faith. A voice comes up from the army 
to me, and it strikes me very solemnly: “ As you believe in 
God, do what you can to keep up faith in him at home.” 
Strange words these to come up from a camp, — for the 
camp to urge upon the pulpit! How much meaning they 
have! how much they are needed! This is God’s affair, 
not man’s. We are working for him, building as we do not 
know, — mere hod-carriers, painfully bearing on our shoul- 
ders material for an edifice which shall be shaped as we 
know not, which shall grow into a grace and beauty and 
stability we dream not of; for its builder and maker is God. 

How sad it is to see men so blind, — so wilfully determined 
not to see God in this day’s marvellous doing! Just see 
how he has pushed aside and overruled, not merely our 
blunders, but our best doings ; and when men have so per- 
sistently striven to narrow the strife to some low issue, see 
how he widens it, and then men accept as military necessity 
—is that not wellnigh a blasphemy ? — that which he pro- 
claims as Divine will. I ask any candid man, Is it not evi- 
dent, — would it not be to you, if you stood unconcerned, 
outside the strife, — is it not evident that God means by this 
war to raise the black man so that he shall have the chance 
to prove his capability? Long enough we have stood in his 
way. God, who has tried one great experiment on this con- 
tinent, is preparing to try another, and this America is to be 
the seed-ground of a larger civilization and a broader liberty 
than she has yet seen ; and so shall her honor and her glory 
spread. 

Faith in God! Let us have it, and reverently follow as 
he leads. 

Friends! The signs of the times are such as to make us 
thoughtful, earnest, resolute, not such as to discourage or to 
depress. That is the worst cowardice which allows itself to 
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despair. The work at this crisis is not to be done by the 
army alone. There is treachery at home. We have sat 
here, exempt from the terrors and perils of war, enjoying 
our wonted comforts and luxuries, congratulating ourselves 
upon our marvellous material success, forgetful of our own 
stern duties, too long. The cannon and the bayonet have 
been too exclusively our agents and our hope. Our difficul- 
ties were to be settled on the field. The day shows us our 
mistake. While we have slept, a busy enemy has sowed his 
tares. The conflict comes nearer home. Our safety, the 
safety of the Republic, our honor, our hope, can no longer be 
intrusted to a distant army, be it never so successful, never 
so loyal. We must rouse to do our part. There is work 
for each and all. The home tone must be changed. It is 
notoriously evident that the demoralization is here, — that 
what of it there is in the army does not originate there, but 
springs from; is fomented by, the selfishness, the treachery, 
of those at home acting upon the timidity, the fainting hope, 
the real desire for peace of many. The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. We have forgotten that, and again History 
repeats herself, revealing, at the very crisis of our struggle 
with the enemies of the Republic, the existence and the 
industry of foes at home, who care nothing for the country 
and the cause, nothing for honor and humanity, if they may 
hope to gain their own ends. So, before, many times, a great 
people have been conquered, not by the enemy in front, but 
by the treachery within. So, many times, has the spirit of 
party raged, divided, subdivided, and wasted, and the foe 
has seized an easy victory. 

We are warned: let us be wise. The spirit that dared 
lift itself against the integrity of Washington lifts itself to- 
day against principles and hopes to which he gave his man- 
hood. The tomb by the Potomac cannot yield its dead, and 
the great hero once again resume his place at the head of a 
bewildered people. We do not need the miracle. The rem- 
edy lies with the people alone. They do not need a great, 
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central mind. The theory of our government — the very 
corner-stone of the Republic — is, that the people rule. That 
is the experiment we try ; that is what we claim as our suc- 
cess. Let us prove that it is so. The crisis comes, and it 
rests with the people — you, me, all of us — to say what its 
issue shall be. It shall be, it can be, only good, if every man 
of us is at his post, true to the hour as the compass to the 
pole; if, forgetting party, prejudice, any, every low hope 
and aim, we remember only our country’s peril, and yield 
her our unconditional loyalty. It needs no one great master 
mind at the helm. The times demand unity among the 
people, — that our guide, that our salvation. 


Men of thought ! be up and stirring 
Night and day: 

Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way ! 

Men of action! aid and cheer them 
As ye may! 

There’s a fount about to stream, 

There ’s a light about to beam, 

There ’s a warmth about to glow, 

There ’s a flower about to blow; 

There ’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say, 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day ? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ? 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it paper, — aid it type, — 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way ! 
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Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day ; 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay ; 

Lo! the right’s about to conquer : 
Clear the way ! 

With the right shall many more 

Enter, smiling, at the door : 

With the giant wrong shall fall 

Many others, great and small, 

That for ages long have held us 
For their prey. 

Men of thought and men of action, 

Clear the way ! 





“Tr is a troublesome thing to mortify the evil will, none are willing 
to have it so. We would all willingly be the children of God, if we 
might be so with this garment; but it cannot be. This world passeth 
away, and the outward life must die; what good can the childhood 
in the mortal body do me? 

“Tf we would inherit the filiation, we must also put on the new 
man, which can inherit the filiation, which is like the Deity. God 
will have no sinner in heaven, but such as are born anew and be- 
come children, which have put on heaven. 

“Therefore it is not so easy a matter to become the children of God 
as men imagine. Indeed, it is not a burdensome thing to him that 
hath put on the filiation, whose light shineth; for it is joy to him. 
But to turn the mind, and destroy self, there is a strong and continual 
earnestness requisite, and such a purpose, that if the body and soul 
should part asunder by it, yet the will should persevere constantly, 
and not enter again into self.” 


“ ALL such flattering of ourselves by saying, Christ hath paid 
the ransom, and made satisfaction for sin, he is dead for our sins ; 
if we also do not die from sin in him, and put on his merit in 
new obedience, and live therein, all is false, and a vain, frivolous 


comfort.” 
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ALL IS VANITY. 


Let them vanish, — let them vanish, — 
Days that wore a rosy hue! 

If the winds thy pleasures banish, 
Give the winds thy sorrows too. 


Let expire, — let expire, — 
Each melodious festal strain ! 

Time’s harsh hand hath swept life’s lyre, 
Let the storm-seng lull thy pain. 


Let them crumble, —let them crumble, — 
Airy domes thy hope had planned ! 

Not in vain, man’s pride to humble, 
Thousand fanes in ruin stand. 


Let them scatter, — let them scatter, — 
Friends, —twined round thee, heart to heart! 
Till but Pain is left, —no matter, — 
That old friend one day must part. 


Let them slumber, — let them slumber, — 
Deep in death thy wishes all ! 

On thy heart of graves no cumber, 
But a churchyard peace shall fall. 


Let it break, then, — let it break, then, — 
This poor heart within thy breast ! 

Many a gnawing want and ache, then, 
With it in the grave shall rest. 


Let the fire, — let the fire, — 
This devoted earth consume! 

All old monsters, phantoms dire, 
Shall go down in that great tomb. 


Let the treasures, — let the treasures, — 
Of God’s grace thy heart supply ! 
On that star alone thy pleasures 


In unfading pastures lie. 
J. P. LANGE. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


A CHAPLAIN’S EXPERIENCE IN THE ARMY. 
Part I. 


Nor of the dangers, the thrilling excitements, and the deeds of 
valor and sacrifice which occur in the front ranks of the battle-field, 
— there are others who have had a wider experience of these than 
a chaplain is likely to meet, — but simply of what has been seen and 
heard and felt from day to day by a Christian minister living and 
working with a thousand soldiers. 

When he left the quiet of a New England parish to come out in 
the army, it was with an exaggerated idea of the physical hardships 
that a soldier would have to endure. He expected to be in a battle 
every week, and on a march all the time between, to sleep usually on 
the ground, live on hard-tack and salt pork, wear dry clothing only as 
an exception, and hear daily about his head the shriek of rebel balls. 
Apart from the duty which every citizen owes to his country, it 
seemed a glorious opportunity to bear, not in name, but in reality, the 
cross of Christ; and he tried to come fully prepared for any hard- 
ships of this kind which might befall him, even to that of a soldier’s 
grave. 

In all these things, however, he has been entirely disappointed. 
The dangers in which our regiment has been placed have served 
only to produce now and then a pleasant state of excitement. Our 
exposure to the elements has been far less wearing to the physical 
system than a‘minister’s ordinary confinement in his study. The 
sleep which hovers over the soft side of a pine board makes up in sweet- 
ness for all which it lacks in luxury. There is a peculiar pleasure 
in being taken from the stays and artificial helps of society, which, in 
a minister’s situation, are so apt to prove enervating, and thrown back 
on one’s own simple energy and manhood. The wild flavor of our 
life appeals to something in the natural man that never yet was sat- 
isfied in church or parlor. The mere matter of dressing in the morn- 
ing without the bother of starched dickeys and shirt-bosoms has more 
than atoned for the danger of running occasionally against an ounce 
of cold lead. What a charm there is in being able to ride your horse 
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at the top of his speed through the woods, and over ditch and field, 
without fear of shocking the religion out of some staid parishioner ! 
Living so much in the open air has proved an appetizer beyond all 
the arts of cookery ; and even salt pork, which, to tell the truth, was 
dreaded in the beginning quite as much as rebel bullets, has been met 
with a gnashing of teeth indicative of anything but implacable wrath. 

Yet a chaplain’s situation is by no means a bed of roses. The real 
cross is here, only it is found in a far different shape from the one 
which had been imagined. It is made up of the pride, selfishness, 
unbelief, which are evinced among those in whom only patriotisne, 
generosity, enthusiasm, and faith were expected, of the slowness and 
inefliciency with which everything appears to be done, of the terrible 
atmosphere of vice in which he is obliged to live and breathe, and of 
a thousand vexations, annoyances, and trials which meet him daily in 
the prosecution of his own especial work. 

His position in the regiment is different from that of all its other 
officers. The colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major, the quartermaster 
and surgeons, have each their set duties to perform. It is intended 
‘that all the materials needed in their several departments should be 
furnished by government. ‘The forms are given in the United States 
Army Regulations, by which they are to obtain anything which is 
lacking. And they are all invested in their own sphere with author- 
ity, not only to give commands, but also to enforce their execution. 

Not so, however, with the chaplain. He is indeed commissioned 
and paid as an officer ; but not the slightest provision is made for the 
means with which he is to carry on his work. There is no authority 
by which he can obtain a chapel-tent to correspond with those which 


are given to the hospital department, or by which he can even claim 
a place for his personal shelter. His religious meetings are obliged 
to be held in God’s greal temple of the open sky, except as some 


meaner place is furnished by accident, or by private subscription. 
With our own regiment, located in a Southern climate, this fact, so 
far as our Sunday services are concerned, has occasioned us but little 
inconvenience. We all go into the open field, and, with the vaulted 
arch of heaven over our heads, and God’s sunshine, the emblem of 
his spirit, pouring down upon us, enjoy it all the more as being the 
primitive place of worship. For the first three months after leaving 
home we scarcely missed a Sunday in thus coming together for a 
morning service. With the regiments, however, along the Potomac, 
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it must have made a great difference; and with us, the want of a 
chapel for our prayer and conference meetings has been a continual 
annoyance. We commenced having them each Wednesday, Friday, 
and Sunday evening, in the common Sibley tents, occupied by the 
men. <A good degree of interest was excited, and for a time matters 
went on finely. But the tents soon became crowded. The inmates 
who were not especially interested complained that the knapsacks and 
other articles on which we had to sit in lieu of seats were injured ; 
and at last, owing to this fact, and to changes made in the location 
of the regiment, our evening meetings were suspended. 

Our next plan was to build a log-house ; but just as our arrange- 
ments were made, we learned it was doubtful whether the authorities, 
owing to our peculiar situation, would allow a building of such size to 
be put up. We then spent some time in skirmishing with the sur- 
geon to procure a tent from the hospital department, which had three 
large and convenient ones. The surgeon, however, was not especially 
interested in the religious welfare of the regiment, and so our efforts 
were in vain. Resolved not to be discouraged, we at last, after many 
disappointments, and with the edge of the tongue, if not of the sword, 
succeeded in obtaining a wall tent, capable of holding some twenty- 
five or thirty persons, which had been left by one of the officers. It 
was quickly fitted up, and one Sunday evening, with great enthusiasm 
and rejoicing, we held our first meeting. It would not contain us all ; 
but what of that? we could hold our meetings the oftener. Another 
appointment was made ; but lo! on repairing to our canvas sanctuary, 
we found it had been filled-a few hours before with quartermaster’s 
stores, — a case, it was represented, of absolute necessity. Of course 
there was a clash. I am afraid there was exhibited, at least on the 
part of one individual, anything but the meekness of the Spirit. But 
he remembers what happened of old to the money-changers and them 
that sold doves, and*he has not yet repented. The result was, that 
the stores went out and the meeting went in. There, thanks to our 
good colonel, we still are. 

This, however, is not the only difficulty with which a chaplain is 
obliged to contend. He is invested with no authority over the men 
who are placed in his charge, and is unable to give a single order for 
anything connected with their religious and moral improvement. It 
is entirely optional with the commanding officer as to whether the 
men shall be brought together for Sunday services. The colonel of 
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our regiment, without being strictly a religious man, has consented to 
this arrangement through personal kindness. But with many others 
in this vicinity it is different. The attendance is entirely voluntary, 
and, as a large part of the soldiers, and those who have the greatest 
need of religious instruction, are apt to prefer lolling in their tents to 
forty minutes worship in the open, sandy field, standing first on one 
foot and then on the other, the result is often a very small congrega- 
tion. 

So, likewise, the chaplain, in all of his labors, is entirely at the 
mercy of the officers with whom he is associated. When men who 
wear the United States insignia on theirshoulders and Satan’s in their 
heart, as so many do, oppose him, — as sooner or later, if he is a 
faithful preacher, they surely will,— there is no way provided by 
which, as in the case of the surgeon, he can go to a higher authority 
and compel them to be set aright. It is in the power of a drunken 
or unbelieving colonel, who has taken some slight pique against him, 
not only to make his situation exceedingly unpleasant, but, what is far 


worse, almost to destroy his usefulness. He is thrown wholly on his 


own energy, is ordered to make bricks, — or should it be to unmake 
them, — without having either straw or kiln, is expected to move a 
world of vice, and is not furnished with even a single point on which 
to rest his lever. 

Is it a wonder that some of our chaplains, when placed in such 
circumstances as these, should have proved inefficient? Is it not 
rather a wonder that any of them should have met with success? To 
the man who is simply a nominal chaplain, who is content to purvey 
food to the officers’ tables instead of truth to the regiment’s souls, it is 
the easiest place in the army; for while he is furnished with the 
means to do nothing, the government really requires him to do noth- 
ing. But to one who is truly earnest, and who feels bound by the 
army regulation of his own soul to accomplish something, it is the 
most difficult. The energy, the tact, the knowledge of human na- 
ture, the inventive genius, the moral courage, to say nothing of the 
physical hardihood, which can make him efficient in this position, 
would enable him to succeed anywhere in the army, not excepting 
certainly the place of a brigadier-general. He needs soul and muscle 
and heart and brains, and, not less important than all these, “ plenty 
of cheek.” It is easier to run ten parishes where the machinery is 
all organized, and where the social influences are so largely in one’s 
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favor, than to run one regiment where there is no machinery at all ; 
nothing but one’s own heart-power, and where so many forces are 
working against him. 

The chaplain ought really to have the same power in the regiment 
as the surgeon. A tent for the chapel should be provided by gov- 
ernment, as much as one for the hospital. The men ought to be 
brought together each Sunday for worship, as truly as on week days 
for drill. He should be required to offer prayer each day at the 
close of dress-parade. The power should be given him for demand- 
ing the removal of any habit or object among the soldiers which 
interferes with their morals, the same as the surgeon has when he 
sees anything which interferes with their health. Are spiritual laws 
of less importance than sanitary? Is a disease of the body of more 
harm to the soldier than a disease of the soul? Ought we to be 
careful in removing every particle of filth from the tent floor and the 
company street, and yet allow it to accumulate unchecked on the 
tongue and in the heart? Has not vice in the forms of intemper- 
ance, profanity, avarice, selfishness, treachery, and general corruption 
done as much to injure the efficiency of our army as even its worst 
forms of disease? And as Christian disciples, as those who have 
fathers, brothers, sons, in the army for whose souls as well as bodies 
you are daily trembling, do you not think that religion should be en- 
dowed with a power, in our army regulations, which at least is as 
great as that which is given to medicine ? 

Then, too, in regard to the chaplain’s rank and dress, there ought 
to be something which is more fixed and definite. A paragraph was 
going the rounds, not long ago, from some one of our chaplains, de- 
nouncing those of his brethren who have worn the military insignia 
of shoulder-straps and a sword, with a dogmatism almost as great as 
though they had offended in some point of his théology. It is not a 
matter of vital importance, and yet there are as good reasons why 
the chaplain, if he is a part of the army, —and if he is not willing 
to consider himself so, he ought to be at home,— should have a 
distinctive rank and uniform as why they should be given to his 
fellow-officers. It would be better, however,. instead of assigning 
him some nominal rank, as that of lieutenant or captain or major, 
and a uniform made after the pattern of theirs, that his own office 
should be regarded in itself as a rank, and that he should wear some 
insignia — why not the cross on his shoulder ? — which would be 
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especially appropriate to his vocation. To claim such a distinction 
is no more an evidence of personal vanity in his case than in that of 
the colonel or major. It is simply a question of utility. If religion 
is to go into the army at all, it ought to go, not as a mere camp-fol- 
lower and hanger-on, allowed there on sufferance, but as a leader, 
taking its place side by side with the other departments, and placed 
in a position to command respect. It is not possible that in a coun- 
try and a war like ours it should be too emphatically and too openly 
recognized. A large class of minds is found in every regiment who 
will respect it just in proportion to the rank which is given it by the 
military authorities. . There is nothing more repugnant in the idea 
of honoring the Gospel by giving a distinctive dress to its servants in 
the army, than of honoring it in civil life by giving a distinctive 
shape to its temples. Every person is affected to some extent by the 
power of association, by the influence of the outward symbol to sug- 
gest and keep before him the inward idea. The wise man, though 
relying chiefly on the intrinsic worth of the Gospel, and on a pure 
and Christian life as a means of procuring it homage, will by no 
means despise these coarser helps. And especially in the camp, 
where there are so many associations of evil, and so much to make 
the soldier forget religion, the minister who feels his own weakness, 
and who is anxious to enlist every possible influence on the side of 
its truth, will avail himself most gladly of what help there is in giv- 


ing it an express military rank. 

As matters now are, the chaplain’s chief work is not on the regi- 
ment as a whole, but on its individual members, not in repressing the 
great fire of evil which is flaming all around him, but in saving here 
and there a soul, as brands plucked from the burning. By going 
about from tent to tent, by taking an interest in all the little plans of 
the men for their éomfort and convenience, by listening to their com- 


plaints, and showing himself willing to share their hardships, dangers, 
and privations; by the little offices of kindness that he is able to do in 
connection with the mail and the distribution of reading, by speaking 
to this one and that one when alone on guard, by treating every sol- 
dier as a man, respectfully, as he would in private life, —a thing 
which, in the army, is but seldom done; by communion with the 
sick; and by conversation with all about their homes ; — by these 
and a thousand other little ways that are continually occurring, he is 
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able, in spite of the prejudice which so often exists against his pres- 
ence and his labors, to rescue not a few from the powers of evil. 
Especially are his conversations about home a great help in thus 
reaching the individual heart. The men should be welcome to his 
tent, as a place where they can speak to him in confidence of their 
families and friends, and of all those blessed memories which cluster 
around the fireside. There is no soldier with a home, who is 80 
hardened in vice and so prejudiced against religion, that he does not 
have this one spot in his heart which is tender and fresh. Deprived 
of female society, and with so little around him to satisfy the wants 
of affection, his separation from his family is felt far more keenly than 
when it is occasioned by the ordinary occupations of life. He gets 
anxious about their welfare ; his thoughts revert to them day by day, 
and he feels the need of some one who can sympathize with him in 
their behalf. The crowded tent affords no opportunity for private 
conversation ; it is hard for men who are bantering and swearing at 
each other all day to open their hearts to each other at night; the 
necessities of military discipline are apt to make a barrier between 
the privates and their officers ; and hence the only possible place for 
such unburdening is in the chaplain’s tent. No one that has not seen 
it, can tell what a relief there is in this communion, and what an 
imperative want it satisfies. Ah! these hardened soldiers, fearless of 
danger, crusted over with vice, uncouth in all that relates to the 
polish and etiquette of society, how their voices will soften, and their 
eyes glitter with tears, and their words kindle with enthusiasm, as 
they are led on to speak of their wives and their children, and to 
show their pictures, and to read, perhaps, the messages of affection 
which they have sent them, or which little chubby fingers for the 
first time have traced! With what feelings of half-shame and half- 
pride has a grim warrior drawn out of his pocket and displayed a 
crumpled bit of paper with the drawing of a house, as done by his 
little four-year-old! How many a vice was for the moment forgotten 
in a reckless young fellow who, with great pains, had printed in 
capital letters a whole sheet sparkling with affection to a little 
daughter just beginning to read! Nor does this communion all end 
in mere sympathy. From the speaking of a home on earth, it is a 
single and easy step to speak of a home in heaven; from the future 
of time, not hard to lead on the thoughts to the future of eternity. 
VOL. XXIX. 20 
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And the soldier, careless and self-sufficient, who would not ask of 
God a single favor for himself, is led, through his affection for 
his wife and children, to feel his need of dependence on that Al- 
mighty arm which, in his own absence, alone is able to protect them 
from ill. 

Another point in connection with this subject, which ought espe- 
cially to be mentioned, is the moral value of the letters which the sol- 
dier receives from home. It is impossible for one who has never 
been here to imagine the anxiety with which the arrival of the mail 
is watched for, and the eagerness there is for the reception of its con- 
tents. The blankest faces I have ever seen are those which, after 
long watching have found there was nothing in it for them. Hard, 
strong men have come to me a second and third time, begging almost 
with tears that I would look again, to see if. by some chance their 
names had not been overlooked. Then, too, how happy the faces of 
those who had got the white-winged messenger that told them of 
home! There is no evangelist ever comes into camp with an elo- 
quence so sweet and an influence so purifying as the mail-bag. 
They are the tracts which never fail to be read, and whose reading 
never fails to leave a good impression on the soul. It is wonderful 
sometimes to notice how that loud roar of profanity which goes up 
from every camp is subdued and almost hushed for an hour or two 
after the arrival of the mail. Its letters are the golden chains which 
bind them to their homes. The gentle and refining influence of the 
fireside is brought into the tent. And the soldier, cramped with the 
rigor of military discipline, and treated too often as if his own indi- 
viduality were lost in the great mass of life around him, is made to 
feel that in one place at least he is looked upon as a friend, and 
honored as a man. 

There is one other thing which is of greater value to the soldier 
than even his home letters, and that is his home prayers. It is not 
in vain that so many souls throughout the length and breadth of our 
land are pleading with God in behalf of their absent loved ones. 
Those gentle words outbreathed from the stillness of the closet, far 
away in our Northern homes, are heard again with the spirit’s ear 
amid all the clangor and confusion of war; and, all unseen of © 
mortal eye, there is a panoply enwrapped each morning and evening 
around many and many a soldier-boy, which, amid the vices and 
temptations of the camp, is mightier than banded steel. It is 
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these coworkers in the distant home which are the chaplain’s great- 
est help; and no matter what his convictions have been before, he 
cannot do otherwise than have his faith increased marvellously in 
the power of prayer. The first conversion in our regiment was of a 
young man who had left behind him an earnest Christian mother. 
He was the only son that was now spared her, and the one strong 
yearning of her heart was for his salvation. Day by day he had 
felt constrained, as by some invisible arm reaching down from on 
high, to come and speak on the subject; and at last, unable longer 
to resist, he entered the chaplain’s tent late one Saturday night, and 
with a good deal of hesitation and bashfulness began a conversation 
which ended in the solemn purpose to give his heart and life to God. 
And so of all those who have become interested in religion, or have 
borne up most bravely against temptation, and in the faithful per- 
formance of their duties, each one has had some praying friend that 
was especially concerned in his behalf. O mothers, wives, sisters, 
daughters, you that have sent your loved ones to the trials and 
temptations of the camp and field,—- you whose bosoms are trem- 
bling for their safety, and who are yearning to do whatever is pos- 
sible for their welfare, — among all the other things which you do 
for them, do not forget this work of prayer. 

Finally, in laying so much stress on the various influences which 
have come from ome, let me not forget to speak of the help which 
has been derived from the little band of Christian disciples with 
which I am here connected. Never before have I appreciated so 
fully the value of a religious profession, and the cumulative power for 
doing good and resisting evil which there is in a previous life of 
holiness. Few in number, and coming almost entirely from the 
common walks of society, they have held fast the profession of their 
faith, and stood firm amid the tide of vice which has swept away 
one after another of those who have tried to face it only with their 
good habits and their good nature. It requires no small degree of 
moral courage for the single Christian, who is in a tent with a dozen 
young fellows laughing, playing, ridiculing, perhaps pushing and 
throwing things at him, to read his Bible and kneel down openly in 
prayer; and yet this has been done night after night, till it ended in 
winning the respect and honor of those who at first were the most 
insulting. Then how much does the chaplain owe to these Christian 
brethren! There are times when the most glowing enthusiasm will 
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be chilled, when those who have vowed never to be discouraged under 
any possible combination of evils, will stagger and sink. But the 
sympathy and aid of these brothers have never been wanting, Side 
by side we have worked together. Their rich voices have united 
in holy song, winning into our meetings those whom no eloquence 
could have brought there. Cheerfully they have come forward with 
their offerings of thought and experience; and with holy joy we 
mingled, night after night, our words of prayer. The difficulties we 
‘have had to contend against, and the opposition we have met with, 
have only served to bring us the closer together ; and though we are 
made up of various denominations, — Methodists, Baptists, Orthodox, 
Unitarians, and Universalists, — I never before have enjoyed a Chris- 
tian fellowship so intimate, so precious, and so harmonious. God 
bless them all. We shall never forget each other in this life. And 
may we so continue that we shall be able at last to enter, as faithful 
servants, into the joy of our Lord. K. 


SPRINGFIELD, March 7, 1863. 
Dear Mr. E.: — 


You may like to hear from a town whose Unitarian Establish- 
ment has been called the Cathedral Church of Western Massachu- 
setts. Judging from its wealth, intelligence, and life, this is a strong- 
hold not to be scorned. Inside of the brisk, earnest, busy, metal- 
shaping, money-making little city, stands and works the brisk, earnest 
church so long ministered to by Dr. Peabody, and now under the 
charge of a worthy successor. 

One cannot decide whether it is Springfield that makes the church, 
or the church Springfield; but such deep-rooted, unpretending good- 
ness and activity, such hearty co-operation with government, army, 
sanitary, by word and act, by hand and purse, we do not always find. 
Many muskets as have been polished and sent from armory and 
workshops by Springfield workmen, I doubt if there went not for 
every case a case of hospital or sanitary stores from Springfield 
women, — to slay and to heal! It is an accepted rule in Mr. Tif- 
fany’s society, that each lady shall, during the week, make some kind 
of hospital garment. In a recent conversation upon the rising price 
of goods, one member of the Branch Sanitary Commission asked an- 
other, “Soon, what shall we do for money?” “Put our hands in 
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our pockets and take it out. Iam ready, are not you?” was the good 
old man’s reply. Yes, she was ready. Such a state of feeling goes 
further than all burnt-offerings and sacrifices to applaud a church. 

It is no wonder that Dr. Peabody composed his Sunset Hymn in 
Springfield; and a sweet thought it was for a good man to write his 
name thus, as with sympathetic ink, on the broad horizon of the town 
he loved. Each sunset brings it anew to light! I never climb one 
of these numberless steep hills in the late afternoon, but the words 
of the hymn recur to me; as if the radiant sky were a flower, and 
they its fragrance. 





“ How beautiful, on all the hills, 
The crimson light is shed ! 
*T is like the peace the dying gives 
To mourners round his bed. _ 


“ And lo! above the dews of night 

The vesper star appears ! 
So faith lights up the mourner’s heart, 

Whose eyes are dim with tears.” 
This evening the whole broad stretch of sky was flushed with light, 
through which, to make the clearness more apparent, strayed two or 
three little level clouds; one lingering, eyebrow like, above the ves- 
per star, straight as the eyebrow of the Grecian Psyche! Below, 
the Connecticut River wound in endless turnings, sunlit, like some 
fabled river of gold; and between me and the river clustered the 
crowded white tenements of a manufacturing town. 

We have had a succession of transient snow-storms, beautiful as 
if the powers were trying how much lovelier earth could be made. 
One evening, by gas-light, Maple Street was like the bower of a fairy 

princess ; the trees bending under the weight of white, starry bloom, 
and as hushed as if they felt their momentary translation into the 
eternal world of beauty. Before we could bring a Claude Lorraine 
glass to look at the splendor, it was gone! 

How Nature rebukes the earnest worry of our lives. How gently 
she lays her cool hand on our forehead, and says: Be tranquil, chil- 
dren, there is all eternity before you! Not without purpose she care- 
fully emulates our work, and then blows it carelessly away. What 
point-lace can equal this frost-work, which at our breathing melts to 
moist air? What Italian town so lovely as the shadowy spired and 
templed cities built up to live one instant in the auroral cloud? 
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What pensile flowers, what sculptured Apollo, so graceful, free, majes- 
tic in its curves, as the windings and falls of a wayside rivulet? The 
work of lives in a snow-wreath, the pride of nations in a vanishing 
cloud, the Apollo in a wayside brook. Nature means, that not what 
our hands can do, but what our souls become, is of importance; that 
the life is more than meat, and the body than raiment. 

It was exhilarating to look upon and listen to, when lately the ice- 
clad earth had, all at once, its emancipation proclamation read; and 
in the warm rain, countless streams came singing and darting, arrow- 
swift, across lawn and sidewalk, and down the hills, on, on, irrepress- 
ibly, toward the ocean. I could only think of our Southern slaves, 
their bonds loosed, pushing forth thus irrepressibly toward freedom. 
Pray Heaven the bright omen be a true one! How strange if, by 
the mystic circling laws which keep the world in motion, the slave 
should in time mount the dangerous heights of precedence and power, 
and come down once more, worse a slave, to his own ambition and 
society’s demand ! 

But that water, singing loud and sweet and jubilant, very music 
of the spheres, one saw in it a pantheon of beauty. Such lines, 
ripples, circles, such changeful spirited curves, such weird and wise 

‘ expression, it was Thetis flitting, frowning, frolicking through all her 
hundred transformations, on, on toward the ocean. Yes, Thetis, 
mother of the brave, we watch and we follow, led by grace, freedom, 
abounding life, on to the eternal ocean! Is there any longer need of 
Gabriel with white wings, when mud-stained streams by the roadside 
utter such clear and thrilling runes ? 

Do you ever see the Springfield Republican? I speak advisedly 
in pronouncing it the best newspaper of New England. Bright, 
cool, tonic, fearless, fresh as the west wind, on the track of progress, 
and steaming forward as with all the locomotive force of this railroad 
town. Alert for news, and seizing it by telegraph midway from Port- 
land, and Boston, and New York, so as usually on one side to antici- 
pate city papers, with an especial department for each county in this 
portion of the State, and a spicy summing up for “little Cape Cod ”; 
and besides its brilliant local talent, with letter-writers in New York 
and Washington of sufficient genius to make the fortune of any paper. 
With Mr. Bowles, Mr. Tiffany, and Drs. Holland and Bryan for in- 
habitants, has not Springfield right to a Cathedral Church ? 

C. 8. W. 
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SERMONIZING. 


“Tae venerable Dr. Benjamin Trumbull, of North Haven, the 
great historian of Connecticut, who died at the age of eighty, left 
four thousand sermons, all written out on ruled paper, perfectly point- 
ed and fit for the press, neither short nor of an inferior character. 
He ever wrote two a week, and would never preach an old sermon.” 

So says an exchange. All of which is perfectly credible, except 
one little item, — “ nor of an inferior character.” Four fifths of them, 
we venture to say, were running commentaries on the Old and New 
Testaments, which readers get now out of Henry and Adam Clark. 
Two sermons a week are beyond human endurance, — especially for 
the hearers. A sermon and an exposition are quite possible, especially 
with the habits of the old ministers. How they avoided bronchitis, 
dyspepsia, consumption, neuralgia, and the like grisly train, and at 
the same time were so “passing rich at forty pounds a year” as to 
avoid the shady side, and bring up sons to college, might be a mys- 
tery to the present generation but for the record of these old minis- 
ters. I have “Trumbull’s History of Connecticut,” with his portrait 
facing the title-page. I take it down sometimes to admire the iron- 
knit muscles of the man who wrote the history of Connecticut and 
four thousand sermons, and died at fourscore. The following item 
of biography explains it: — 

“ A man called on him in the midst of haying, and said he had heard that 
the Doctor would mow more grass in a day than any man in Connecticut, 
and he had called to make trial with him. The Doctor.said he did not need 
his help, but if he was a mind to take hold he might, upon one condition, 
that if he gave out first he should have no pay. The man consented, and 
took the lead. The Doctor was soon upon his heels with his sharp scythe. 
The man saw his fate, and pressed on; but the sweat came and the Doctor’s 
scythe came. The man held up to ask some question; the Doctor said: 
¢ Go on, sir, no time for talk here.’ The man pushed and pushed ahead, 
and, after two rounds in the lot, he was over the fence, and that was the 
last that was seen of him. Such a minister could write out his two sermons 


a week, and live out all his days.” 
8. 


MR. PARSONS ON SLAVERY. 


Ir you are seeking a “tract for the times” to circulate both among 
the soldiers in the army and the people at home, get one just pub- 
lished by Carter and Brother, — “ Slavery : its Origin, Influence, and 
Destiny, by Theophilus Parsons.” It traces clearly the origin of our 
civil war, shows that the conflict was inevitable in the development 
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of two social systems, one of them essentially anti-republican. How 
one must in the end yield to the other, and recede before it, places 
the duty of loyalty in the clearest light, shows wherein lies the 
essence and the wrong of slavery, regards the American Constitution 
as the providential achievement of this age, and argues that to put 
down the rebellion is the one great issue which should unite all loyal 
people and all, parties at the North; for when the rebellion is crushed, 
slavery loses its power and the Constitution is preserved. All this 
is set forth in words replete with calm wisdom. Its tone is hopeful 
and encouraging, and breathes faith in God and the cause of free 
government. : 

“ He who has given all the money he can spare and sent his sons to 
battle, while his wife and daughters toil for the comfort and health of 
the soldiers, has yet one more duty to perform, which to some tempers 
is the most difficult of all. It is to repel Despondency from his own 
mind, and to protect all whom he can from this moral palsy. Not 
more certain is it that red-handed Treason has brought us to this 
pass, than that, among the loyal, despondency is the servant of trea- 
son, doing its work where no thought of treason could gain admit- 
tance. Much of this work has been done; but I am sure, for all the 
moaning and groaning which echoes around us, that the heart of New 
England still beats with strong and steady pulse...... 

“IT know certainly only this. It is now our duty, the most absolute 
duty of all in the Free States, ro rignt. To fight against Rebellion. 
To fight against it by every weapon we can use, whether it be forged 
of steel or impelled by fire ; or only with words winged with the fire 
of loyalty to God and to our country, or only by thoughts and feelings 
which find no utterance. Fight against the serried ranks of rebel- 
lion, if our place be there; fight against the errors or malignities 
which sympathize with rebellion, if our place be at home ; fight even 
in our own hearts against prejudices or passions or interests or 
habits or hatreds which, not intentionally or consciously, but in fact, 
paralyze our efforts, strengthen and envenom our dissensions, and 
give aid and comfort to the rebellion.” s. 


MOURNING FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Mr. Burke said, most plaintively, after the death of his son, in 
whom his fondest hopes had centred: “TI live an inverted life: it 
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has pleased God to put the children in the place of ancestors.” Such, 
however, is the common lot. One half of the children, it is said, die 
before reaching the seventh year, and there are few families where 
life has not thus been “inverted,” and from whose hearths the chil- 
dren have not gone up to the place of ancestors. We may say that 
this is owing to violations of natural laws, ignorance of the nature of 
disease and of its remedies, bad habits of living, and so forth, all of 
which may be true, and yet fail to explain to us that economy of the 
Divine Providence by which the heavens are daily replenished with 
the young life of this earth, and welcome to their mansions these 
throngs of little children and sinless babes. 

Why are we born here, and why do we live here in a world of 
mingled good and evil? Doubtless to be prepared and educated for 
a higher and better life. The plan of the Divine Providence is a 
vast plan for the education of the children. We are all children 
here, some older and some younger, and the only question is, when 
and where we can best be drawn upward out of the veilings of sense 
and beyond all its temptations, and be transformed into the angels of 
the blessed God. Who doubts that in the sinless realms above us, 
and in the hallowed air of the angelic worlds, that transformation 
may go on more rapidly than here, and without the denials, the ago- 
nies, and the conflicts which we suffer here below? And who can 
doubt, therefore, that the children are drawn upward in such count- 
less throngs because places have been prepared for them where there 
are better educators than here upon the earth, and where they will 
sooner hear and obey the Saviour’s invitation, “ Come unto me.” And 
if we say we need them here in the households of earth, it should 
hush our complainings when we remember that they may need them 
more in the homes of the skies. 

In some places, the past has been a hard winter for the little ones. 
A disease, under the new name of “diphtheria,” probably “an old foe 
with a new face,” has been among them. I passed, the other day, a 
house from which five little girls had gone in quick succession. Five 
out of eight children, — one month filling the house with silvery glee, 
and all the rooms with the noise of pattering feet; in the next month 
the music all hushed, and the feet all silent in their five little graves! 
It seemed almost sacred to pass by the house; and, stranger though 
I was, I could not forbear breathing a silent benediction on the in- 
mates remaining in it. Five little girls taken out at once! How 
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still it must be there! And the rooms, and the stairs, and the closets, 
and all the little chairs, and the table with five vacant places, and the 
garments folded away, and all things, from the cellar to the roof, and 
all the grounds about the house where the breezes used to waft the 
sounds of infant happiness, starting now, every one of them, at every 
turn, a long train of memories and regrets. Yes, regrets, now vain 
and unavailing. We understand it all. O ye hearts that now break 
in silence, how ye will reproach yourselves because this and that 
other thing was not done, this or that other physician was not called. 
How this or that other duty neglected towards the little ones will take 
to itself a sharp tongue, when they are dumb and cannot speak any 
longer. And yet if I could break the silence of those rooms, I would 
say, “ Peace! and let all such thoughts be still!” Self-accusations 
have no place when we have done the best which the hour revealed 
tous. To do absolutely the best is given to no one, for that only be- 
longs to God. To do the best relatively, or what the time reveals as 
best, is all that we mortals ever do or ever can do; and all beyond 
this belongs to the sacred domain of Providence. It was to be as it 
is, and ye could not make it otherwise, for there were places ready, 
and the hour had come for the five little girls to be transfigured and 
grow before you into the angelhood of the skies. You thought you 
needed them here, but the Lord needed them more. Your best has 
been done, and let his best now have its way; and that will be “ the 
children in the place of ancestors,” drawing you upward with heav- 
enly attractions, and sending their “ Come up hither!” into your hearts 
through the silence of the rooms. 

Spring, that wakes all else into life and joy, is.very apt to leave 
the mourners with their sadness, because the contrast is greater be- 


tween the gladness without and the sorrow within. Once the spring 


music was theirs, now it wakes the memories of a bliss that has flown. 
The “blackbird singing free,” and “the wild bee with his buglet 
fine,” were the delight of the children, and now the children are not. 
But think again how earth is but a dim and distant reflection of 
heaven, and spring will only help our faith to image more brightly 
the bowers and the birds of Paradise, where the children are read- 
ing, as in God’s more open book, the lore of a better world, whose 
leaf will never wither and whose flower will never fade. S. 

















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


GOLDEN SENTENCES FROM BURKE. 


REBELLION. — To avoid the evils of inconstancy aud versatility, 
ten thousand times worse than those of obstinacy and the blindest 
prejudice, we have consecrated the state, that no man should ap- 
proach to look into its defects and corruptions but with due caution ; 
that he should never dream of beginning its reformation by its sub- 
version ; that he should approach to the faults of the state, as to the 
wounds of a father, with pious awe and trembling solicitude. By this 
wise prejudice we are taught to look with horror on those children of 
their country who are prompt rashly to hack that aged parent in 
pieces, and put him into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by their 
poisonous weeds and wild incantations they may regenerate the 
paternal constitution and renovate their father’s life. 


CroakinG. — He that accuses all mankind of corruption, ought to 
remember that he is sure to convict only one. 


Inpivipvuaity. — We are afraid to put men to live and trade 
each one his own private stock of reason; because we suspect that 
this stock in each man is small, and that the individuals would do 
better to avail themselves of the general bank and capital of nations 
and ages. 


Fear. — He that fears God, fears nothing else. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Pioneer Boy, and how he became President. By WILL1aAM 
M. Tuayer. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1863.— There is 
nothing in this story which is at all improbable, none of those proph- 
ecies after the event which are so often found in the record of men 
who have either achieved greatness or have had it thrust upon them. 
We can easily believe the author when he implies that, according to 
the best information which, after much painstaking inquiry, he has 
been able to obtain, our honest and homely President had just such 
a boyhood as is here described. There is nothing which might not 
have befallen any promising American boy of humble parentage, 
nothing which such a boy might not have accomplished. The story 
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would be intrinsically as valuable, though it would not at all arrest 
attention, had the hero remained only an able and much-esteemed 
local lawyer, as he would have done but for our method of securing 
rulers, which unhappily often gives us only mediocrity when we need 
Superior ability. We do not complain of the fact; we only state it. 
The boys will find the book very interesting and instructive, and its 
fine large print will be welcome even to their strong young eyes ; we 
hope that it will stimulate many of them to make the best use of 
their talents, many or few, and show them, not how to become Presi- 
dents, but how to become loyal and useful citizens. E. 


Two Friends. By the Author of “The Patience of Hope,” and 
“ A Present Heaven.” Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. — Of 
these three books, “The Present Heaven” seems to us the best 
wrought out and the most practical. One precious truth is kept dis- 
tinctly in sight from the first page to the last, and is set before the 
reader in various illustrations and in clear, strong language. In the 
other books we miss this continuity and logical procession of ideas, 
and are sometimes led to suspect that the writer has not quite com- 
passed her own thought. But we can pardon a little vagueness 
and disjointedness in a thinker so religiously wise, and a writer, so 
many of whose detached: sentences may be quoted for their signifi- 
cance and beauty. It is refreshing indeed to be brought near to 
one who can look beneath the shows and forms of the popular Chris- 
tianity, and find the spirit which is guiding our age, as all past 
Christian ages, into the truth. The “Two Friends” is a book to be 
meditated. It opens many paths through which it does not lead us, 
though it does put the traveller well on his way, and it is an addition 
to the small number of volumes that are not stupid according to the 
measure of their “ goodness.” E. 


Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the German, 
by Frepertka Rowan. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863.— 
We have read a few of these “ Meditations,” and are impressed by 
their singularly healthy tone. Thoroughly earnest, the writer is not 
sombre and dispiriting. He cannot be persuaded that: God has made 
a world, and then thrown over it a funeral pall. Is it Death that he 
meditates? Very well: how can there be for us Life, complete, 
glorious, celestial, until we have been changed? Let us meditate the 
bright side. All men know that they must die; all men do not 
realize that they shall live ; let us, then, try to make them realize it. 
Books of this sort, if it be indeed what we have found the earlier 
pages, cannot be too much multiplied, and busy age as it is, they will 
be read ; for man does not live by bread alone, and, what is also true, 
knows that he does not. E. 








